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Plant Executives who are responsible for efficient management have in the past three months bought more 
Textile Electric Cloth Guiders than at any previous time since these efficient and economical money makers were 


offered to the tradé. The reason is obvious, when you consider that here is a Cloth Guider that positively does 
More Work and Better Work at Less Cost. 3 


‘Since our original trial offer over 95% of all trial installations have resulted in actual sales, and subse- 


quent repeat orders have been éver 43°”. We have prepared a 16-page booklet that fully describes the Electric 
Cloth Guider. Your copy will be sent promptly upon request. 


New York Office 
50 Church St 


H. GC. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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The New and Improved 


Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the ‘‘New 


and Improved Eclipse Varn Cleaner.” This 


failed to remove. 


small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most ‘“Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from 
cotton yarn which the carding process 
It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- 
fections caused by bad spinning. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 


ing standard equipment in many spinning 


plants. It automatically insures any spin-. 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product 
by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn 


should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.”’ 


On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete information. . 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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The best 


month to 
install new. 
rings Is 
when your frames 
NEED them! 


lf you hesitate to start new rings in summer, we can refer 
you to plenty of superintendents who have done and are 
doing it with entire satisfaction. The imaginary troubles 
you might have could not be as bad as the real troubles © 
you know you'll have if you "run to death” rings that 


should be changed NOW! Specify DIAMOND FINISH. 
Their new high polish aids easy starting in any weather. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


ECLIPSE 


YARN CLEANER 


Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
once on the card properly installed, it - stays | 
“put.” 


2—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other foundation of similar manufacture. 


3,—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up. 


‘Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


| Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
| 
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Predicts Improvement in Price of Cotton 


EVERAL elements that may lead to an improve- 
S men in cotton values are cited in the following arti- 
cle by C. T. Revere, of Munds & Winslow: 

In making an examination of certain elements that 
normally exert a constructive influence on cotton values, 
we feel justified in advancing the suggestion that we are 
in the early stages of what might prove to be a substantial 
improvement in prices. In putting forth this suggestion, 
for under existing conditions it could hardly be more 
than that, we accord full consideration to the depressed 
state of the textile industry and the discouragingly low 
volume of buying power and demand. 


There are, however, indications of the development of 
a more benign psychology, due partly to the acknowl- 
edgment that while Congress has committed many sins 
of omission, its sins of commission have not been as terri- 
fying as many of us feared even two or three weeks ago. 
Adjournment date is gratifyingly near at hand, and our 
nervous markets soon will have relief from disturbing 
shifts of legislative policies that have caused almost daily 
upsets. 
misgivings over the stability of the dollar and their fre- 
quent predictions of an immediate abandonment of the 
gold standard by the United States. The fact that most 
of the earmarked gold has been shipped abroad, not only 
without weakening the dollar, but even strengthening its 
position among foreign currencies, is too significant to be 
ignored. 


Preliminary news from Lausanne is better than many 
had hoped for. Symptoms of a more co-operative atti- 
tude between France, Germany and England have been 
reflected in pre-conference advices. The suggestion that 
Great Britain will make no further important demands 
on Germany for reparations will be welcomed by all stu- 
- dents of international financial and economic conditions. 

All these indications or developments—whatever they 
may be called—are helpful in their psychology, and it 
remains to be seen to what extent they may be trans- 
lated into economic forces. However, 
that the main impulse for a substantial price enhance- 
ment must come from a radical impairment in the supply 
outlook. The middle of June is no time for arriving at 
fixed conclusions regarding the size of the crop. We 
nevertheless feel that there are features that may develop 
into characteristics of the present season and make it go 
down in history as “not a cotton year.” 

Our ideas as to acreage are as vague as those of the 
_ Test of the trade, and we accept the average idea of a 
reduction of somewhere between six and eight per cent. 
Acreage this season, however, will not be as important as 
it would be under ordinary circumstances. We have had 
quite a movement from the cities and towns to the farms, 
and in this new agricultural population we have a fairly 


Our neighbors abroad are likely to discard their — 


it is our belief — 


large proportion either of amateurs or poorly equipped 
farmers. They are seeking the fields largely for subsist- 
ence, but many may resort to cotton as a cash crop. 


Last year our big production of approximately 17,000,- 
000 bales came as a result of an extraordinary combina- 
tion of favoring influences. Much fertilizer from the 
previous season had been left in the soil, owing to the 
drought of the previous ummer. Weevil survival, while 
heavy as a result of mild winter temperatures, proved no 
detriment on account of the effective check administered 
by the dry June and early July, with temperatures well 
above normal. This heat control came at a time when 
the first brood was hatching. 


This year we have the exact reverse so far as June is 
concerned. We started the season with weevil infestation 
over an unprecedented area, with winter survival at a 
maximum. The first brood is now hatching under condi- 
tions that are ideal for rapid propagation. Our reports 
picture insect activity such as we have not seen in years, 
if ever, over the southern half of the belt. The period . 
of incubation, according to our advices, is being short- 
ened by the humid, showery weather. 


In our opinion the boll weevil already has gained a 
foothold that seriously impairs the promise that existed 
up to the first of June. To what extent weevil infesta- 
tion will spread and what damage will be wrought will 
depend on the character of the weather in the next three 
our four weeks. 


The showery conditions extending over nearly a month 
have tended to make the plant sappy. In the areas east 
of the Mississippi River, where fertilization is required, 
we might easily have crop injury almost as serious as 
weevil depredations if the weather should turn hot and 
abnormally dry. High temperatures of course would 
tend to modify weevil damage, but we believe the sappy 
plant on undernourished soil would g0 to pieces under 
such conditions. 


In other words, the relatively large acreage, the pro- 
portion of inexperienced farmers, and lack of fertilization 
are factors which contribute to decidedly lessened pro- 
duction. As matters now stand, it is pretty hard to tell 
what kind of weather would be best for the crop. Con- 
tinuance of showery conditions would lay the basis for 
intensive weevil depredations, while a sudden turn to hot, 
dry weather would be decidedly detrimental to the sappy 
plant. 


Viewing the situation marketwise, we . think the ap- 
pearance of clear, hot weather would bring about a 
flurry of selling, but we believe the prospects of yield 
impairment caused by recent developments would limit 
the extent of the setback. On the other hand, a renewal 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Time Delay on Undervoltage Mechanism 
on Klectrical Control Apparatus 


BY EDWIN M. CLAPP 


Power Sales Division, Georgia Power Company. 


HE evolution of the public utility from the small 

municipal lighting plant to the tremendous super 

power zones that exist today has brought advan- 
tages to the consumer that are legion. Although there 
has been a tremendous improvement in the service ren- 
dered by the utilities in the last few years, there remains, 
however, certain inherent disadvantages that have yet to 
be overcome. 

A well founded utility operates on the principle. of 
“dependable, adequate service with reasonable rates.” 
The facilities may be adequate and the rates reasonable, 
but if the service is not dependable the utility cannot 
hope to prosper. In this era of economy, political agita- 
tion, and the organized forces of competitive power, the 
three components mentioned above must function as a 
unit, dependability being perhaps the most important. 

The Georgia Power Company is a part of the South- 
eastern super power zone, formerly operating as a unit 
by itself. The company and its customers are enjoying 
all the benefits that accrue from a consolidation, and by 
the same token have acquired serious operating problems; 
namely, flashovers causing momentary interruptions to 
service at points miles away from the source of trouble. 
These flashovers when they occur drop the voltage in 
the adjacent area even on feeders which are not them- 
selves affected. 


The troubles of the Georgia Power Company in this 
respect are no different than those suffered by other 
utilities and their method of solving this problem may be 
of interest to others. The success the Georgia Power 
Company is having on this score may be enjoyed by 
other utilities if they put into practice the principles of 
operation the Georgia Power Company has effected. 

The success of this method of operation lies in the 
co-ordinated efforts of a community of interest; namely, 
the operating department, the engineering department, 
- the power sales division, the manufacturer of electrical 
equipment, and the consumers themselves. The consult- 
ing engineer and the architects can do, and have done, a 
great deal to insure the success of this principle of opers- 
tion. 

All standard motor control equipment as manufactured 
today comes equipped with overload time delay and only 


instantaneous undervoltage protection, designed to drop. 


out at. approximately 60 per cent of normal voltage. 
Therefore, the surge which drops the voltage on the 
feeder will cause the instantaneous undervoltage device 
on each piece of control apparatus to function, resulting 
in a shut down plant; even though the feeder to the 
customer is still energized. Many of these surges from 
one cause or another are so disipated, by the time they 
get to the customer’s control device, they do not have 
sufficient force to do any harm, but not very often is 
this the case. 


It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the re- 


*Paper presented at the Business Conference, Southeastern 
Division, N. E. L. A., Atlanta, Ga. 
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that required constant speed, this was it. 


sultant damages that accrue either in an industrial plant 
or to a municipality, due to an interruption in service. 
On certain distribution lines of the Georgia Power 
Company this situation became quite acute and a solution 
of this problem had to be secured. The operating de- 
partment and the power sales division finally evolved a 
practical application of an idea originally sponsored by 


the N. E. L. A.; namely, time delay on the undervoltage © 
mechanism of the customer’s control apparatus. The 


engineering department of one of the leading manufac- 
turers, who had been working on a control device of this 
nature, was brought into action. This device became 
known as “undervoltage time delay,” covering an interval 
of one and one-half seconds, which was thought to be 
ample, and the answer to our problem. 


The power sales division were delegated to make ar- 
rangements with one of our power customers to try out 
this device in actual operation. This customer raised 
the question, What was going to happen to his product 


when due to low voltage his motor dropped in speed 
momentarily? 


This customer is one of the leading tire cord manufac- 
turers in the country and both he and the Georgia Power 
Company were of the opinion if there was any product 
A series of 
tests were run. It was found that a time delay of four 
seconds causing a motor speed reduction of thirty-four 
per cent had no effect on the breaking strength of the 
cord. This was proved by testing samples of the cord 
twisted under these conditions and samples of cord 
twisted under normal conditions, in the laboratory of the 
customer. The effect on the motors was nil. 

The power sales division persuaded two of their larg- 


est industrial customers to completely equip their plants — 
with 1%4-second undervoltage time delay equipment. 


These installations met with a fair measure of success in 
the elimination of momentary interruptions. 


A complete study of the operation of these installa- 
tions was continued, as it was decided that a device of 
2% to 3% seconds time delay would be productive of 
better results. A new device of this character was devel- 
oped and brought into production. This device is a 
marked success. Practically every new load of any size 
that has come on the Georgia Power Company’s system 
in the last two years the power sales division has sold the 
customer the idea of using undervoltage time delay equip- 
ment on his control devices. The Georgia Power Com- 
pany can site case after case where the installation of 
this equipment has been the means of keeping the load 
on the line, and revenue coming into the treasury. 


The application of this device is very simple and in- 
expensive. When across the line magnetic type starters 
are used, a special push button station is required. When 
a compensator is required a simple fly wheel mechanism 


is attached to the holding coil undervoltage release 


device. The majority of compensators of recent design 
already in service can be equipped with undervoltage 
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time delay equipment and with across the line starters 
already in service it only means the substitution of a new 
push button station. The General Electric Company 
describes these devices in detail in their Industrial Con- 
trol Handbook, Sections CR 1034 and CR 2940. The 
Westinghouse Company have also developed a device of 
this nature for their auto starters. 


During the period the undervoltage time delay device 
was being developed, the operating department was work- 
ing on a theory of operation that was far in advance of 
any proposed heretofore. This theory was, in case of a 
fault on the feeder itself, to have the breaker designed 
and the relays so calibrated that the breaker would open, 
spill the surge and reclose practically instantaneously (30 
cycles). This operation would, of course, effect an in- 
terruption in service, but if the customer was equipped 
with undervoltage time delay and the feeder breaker 
reclosing device could be made to operate in less than 
214 seconds the customer was not effected and the surges 
rendered harmless. 


Arrangements were made to make a practical demon- 
stration of this theory of instantaneous declosing. The 
place selected for our proving ground was an industrial 
plant served from a 38 KV feeder, located 25 miles from 
the primary substation running through a mountainous 
section heavily infested with lightning at times. This 
38 KV feeder extended fifteen miles further and dead 
ended. Eight twenty-five-hour power motors controlled 
by magnetic type switches were selected, all pulling the 
same load, four with undervoltage 2'2-second time delay 
push button station, and four with instantaneous push 
button stations. The time selected was Sunday morning, 


_ the eight motors operating fully loaded, everything else 


in the mill was off except the lights. At a predetermined 
time a dead short circuit was thrown on the line, ten 


miles further out from the primary station than the 


point at which the eight motors were located. The 38 
KV feeder breaker opened and reclosed so fast that only 
the instantaneous undervoltage relays on the motor went 
out. The four motors with undervoltage time delay 
never even hesitated. The effect on the lighting by the 
instantaneous reclosing of the feeder breaker was no 
more severe than an ordinary surge. The feeder breaker 
was tripped two more times and in no case was the oper- 
ation of the four motors with the undervoltage time 
delay equipment disturbed in the least, whereas the four 
motors with the instantaneous voltage release tripped out. 
This test proved conclusively to our company that this 
method of operation was sound. The theory of this 
principle is purely an operating problem, which we will 
not attempt to discuss. J. T. Logan, our operating engi- 
neer, is preparing some very interesting data on this sub- 
ject, and we are very sure he would be most happy to 
talk with any of you who are interested in this subject. 


Where undervoltage time delay has been installed in 
customer plants approximately eighty per cent of the 
interruption per year have been eliminated. The use of 
instantaneous reclosing makes the installation of under- 
voltage time delay compulsory, and when both instan- 
taneous reclosing and undervoltage time delay are used 
interruptions are practically eliminated, except in cases 
of major outages, which are mighty few. 

This discussion so far has been confined to squirrel 
cage and slipring type motors. The application of these 
principles to synchronous motors are a little more com- 
plicated, but the results are equally as successful as on 
the squirrel cage or slip ring type motor. 


The principal application for synchronous motors in 
this territory is on compressor drives, namely, air com- 
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pressor for general purposes, also CO2 and ammonia 
compressor in ice and cold storage plants. The synchron- 
ous motor being generally direct connected to the com- 
pressor. Zero voltage for one or even one-half second 
will, of course, knock most any synchronous motor out 


. of step, especially if it is under load, which certainly fits 


the applications described above. Very recently there 
has been put on the market what is known as a magnetic 
unloading device which can be applied to an existing 
compressor, and practically all new compressors electri- 
cally driven come equipped with it. Nearly all synchron- 
ous motors sold in this day and time are full automatic 
starting and can be equipped with undervoltage time 
delay. During a surge the undervoltage time delay 
holds the main contractor closed, as the motor slows 
down due to low voltage one set of relays opens the 
field switch and another set operates the unloading de- 
vice, and the motor operates as an induction motor— 
upon the restoration of normal voltage, at a predeter- 
mined time, and in proper sequence, various relays func- 
tion to automatically close the field switch, resynchro- 
nize, and close the unloading bi-pass valve. As stated, 
this complete cycle is full automatic and will function 
consistently and repeatedly. 


Due to the success of this development a wide field. of 
synchronous motor application has been opened up which 
heretofore nobody cared to tackle for reasons perfectly 
perfectly obvious. 


I am going to cite two specific cases. 


We have here in Atlanta the Southeastern distribution 
warehouse and manufacturing plant of a nationally 
known company. For the first time in their history they 
contracted for public utility service, rather than generate 
their own power and light. They had in operation a 
synchronous motor generator set, which was used to 
operate D. C. motors direct connected to conveyors, fans, 
etc. They just had to keep going all of the time. The 
switch or contactors on the synchronous motor were held 
closed by A. C. potential, which made them unusually 
sensitive, and the least fluctuation in voltage knocked 
everything out. The officials of this company had about 


come to the they had made a mistake in contracting with 


a utility for their power and light requirements and 
opened up negotiations to purchase and install. their own 
power plant. Our operating department came to our. 
rescue and redesigned the control scheme of relays for 
D. C. operation, thus permitting the application of time 
delay undervoltage protection. The total cost was con- 
siderably under one hundred dollars. We put this scheme 
in operation and since that time our service has been 
most satisfactory. | 


Here was a problem of more or less national issue.’ If 
we had fallen down on this job the public utility would 
be forever discredited in the eyes of this company all 
over the country. The power sales division and the 
operating department working together saved many 
thousands of dollars a year revenue for our company 
besides retaining the good-will of our customer, and per- 
haps making it opportune for several other utilities in 


other parts of the country to enjoy some of this com- 
pany’s business. 


A year or two ago a new industry located on our lines, 
and for a long time we believed our customer was very 
happy in his new location. Recently we began to hear 
rumors he was to build a new plant, but not on our 
system. An investigation developed the character of his 
product was such, that in one step of his manufacturing 
process he had to have positive continuity of service and 
almost perfect voltage regulation. In conjunction with 
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our operating department we made a detail study of this 
problem. Due to the almost super service required, we 
have recommended to this customer he install to serve 
this particular department a small AC-AC motor gener- 
ator set with a heavy fly wheel mounted integral thereon. 
The motor to be equipped with undervoltage time delay 
and the set provided with sufficient WR* to maintain 
speed within permissible variation during the short period 
of voltage disturbance. We are sure we have the answer 
to this customer’s problem and believe we will secure 
his new business, addition to holding the present load. 

The cost of undervoltage time delay equipment is 
most reasonable. Where magnetic type switches are 
used the net additional cost is nine dollars per switch. 
Where compensators are used the net additional cost is 
nine dollars per switch. Where compensators are used 
the net additional cost is eighteen dollars per compensa- 
tor. To equip a compensator already in service with the 
undervoltage time delay feature the net cost is twenty- 
eight dollars. If your feeder switches are already auto- 
matic reclosing, it will cost the utility possibly fifty dol- 
lars to add the necessary relaying equipment. If the 
feeder switches are not automatic reclosing, the additional 
cost for the reclosing feature and the relays will not 
exceed one hundred and fifty dollars. Just stop and 
think for a minute what this means to you as utility 
operators and executives. I sat in a meeting of the 
National Engineering Section of the N. E. L. A. here 
last winter, and a part of the meeting was given over to 
a discussion on this subject. The very same thing we 
are already doing successfully without spending any 
money at all. 

We say, there is a community of interests underlying 
this principle of undervoltage time delay and instantane- 
ous reclosing. First and foremost, the customer’s interest 
lies in improved service and insurance against interrup- 
tions to service. Any industrial customer will tell you a 
two-minute interruption costs him at least thirty minutes 
of production. The power sales division has an interest; 
namely, to establish and hold the good will of their cus- 
tomer. The operation department has an interest in 
maintaining continuity of service. The manufacturer 
talks about hard times and no business. Here is a field 
open to him for the sale of this equipment which if he 
develops and pushes, means increased business, an op- 
portunity for a favorable reception, and possibly a step- 
ping stone to other business where maybe heretofore, 
he had been met with resistance. | 

All of us, and I don’t care who there is in this room, 
have been fighting a little bit shy by synchronous motor 
applications. The utility wants them in service, espe- 
cially on compressor drives, because of their high oper- 
ating characteristics and power factor corrective possibili- 
ties we have been reluctant to put them on the line ex- 
cept in specific cases for fear of interruptions, due to the 
sensitiveness of the relays and contactors controlling 
them. We believe this problem has been solved and we 
believe we can now go out in the territory and in place 
after place recommend the use of synchronous motors 
which would be the best application for many drives and 
most satisfactory for the utility. 

Here again there is a community of interests. The 
customer enjoys the high operating characteristics of 
the synchronous motor. The utility the high power fac- 
tor, In order to make the proper application, the syn- 
chronous motor should be equipped with automatic 
starting and control equipment which means increased 
sales for the manufacturer. 

Gentlemen, I don’t mean to set the Georgia Power 
Company up on a great high pedestal, or as a criterion, 
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but I do believe in our relations with our several depart- 
ments there is a wonderful espirit de corps.. The power 
salesman today is a target; he gets kicked by everybody, 
every place he goes. He is confronted not only with all 
of his own problems in securing new business, but also — 
the problems of his customer who is suffering during this 
depression, and probably for the grst time in his history 
has really tried to analyze his power consumption in the 
different departments of his business. We have appealed 
to our operating and engineering departments time and 
again to co-operate with us in putting in curve drawing 
demand meters, curve drawing watt meters, making .indi- 
vidual load tests to help-us in making studies of our 
customer’s operation, and never have they laid down on 
us. These studies of customer operations have brought 
out many interesting facts that have helped him to oper- 
ate more productively with lower power costs, and in 
some cases these studies have developed a routine of 
operation that would permit continued operation, which 
otherwise might have meant an enforced shut-down for 
a long period. In other words, by helping our customers 
to get their unit power costs down they have been able 
to secure competitive business in their line, which means 
the continuance of revenue for us. 

In this day and time, in utility operation, or any other 
business, the day of the grandstand play, the one man 
show is over. The success of the utility today is main- 
taining pleasant relations with their customers is based 
on plain team work. The operating and engineering de- 
partments are concerned primarily in getting service on 
to the customer. The sales department is primarily inter- 
ested in creating.the reason for placing a load at a given 
place. What the customer does with our service and how 
he uses it after he gets it, | am afraid, in a great many 
cases, has been somewhat neglected. This is the place 
where the power sales division has had to come in, and 
the place where he has enlisted the aid of his operating 
and engineering departments to not only help solve our 
own problems, but also to help solve many of our cus- 
tomers’ problems. 


Gentlemen, the only reason I am here today is to try | 
to bring out as forcibly as I can the important features 
of a simple inexpensive way'to solve one of the greatest 
problems we have been confronted with for years, namely, 
interruption to service in customers’ plants. 


When Will the Depression End? 


Absolute knowledge have I none, 

But my aun’t’s washerwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman, while walking his beat, 
Say to a laborer on the street, 

That he received a letter last week 

Which was written in the finest Greek, 
From a Chinese coolie in Timbuktu, 

Who said that the natives in Cuba knew 
Of a colored man in a Texas town, 

Who heard it straight from a circus clown, 
That a man in Klondike acquired the news 
From a gang of South American Jews: 
Concerning someone in Borneo 

Who heard of a man who claimed to know 
Of a famous society female fake, 

Whose mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband’s sister’s niece 
Has stated in a printed piece, 

That she has a son who has a friend 

Who knows when the depression will end. 


Ex. 
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(Government Money 


(David Clark in Charlotte Observer) 


I doubt very much if the taxpayers of this country 
realize the extent to which government extravagance 
continues. 


The following is a list of the postoffices which are to 
be built in North Carolina alone: 


AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED 


Asheville 650,000 
Charlotte : 525,000 
Durham 650,000 
Edenton 70,000 
Greensboro __ 900,000 
High Point 400,000 
Lenoir 75,000 
Lumberton - 105,000 
Mount Airy 150,000 
Mount Olive 75,000 
210,000 
Rutherfordton 70,000 
Salisbury 175,000 
Wadesboro 95,000 
$4,475,000 
ALLOCATED TO BE APPROPRIATED 

Albemarle ...$ 85,000 
Asheboro 90,000 
Dunn 85,000 
Fayetteville 115,000 
Gastonia 210,000 
Morganton 100,000 
N. Wilkesboro _ 100,000 
Raleigh 360,000 
Reidsville 180,000 © 
95,000 
Shelby 85,000 
Southern Pines 95,000 
Wilmington 130,000 
Winston-Salem 925,000 
$6,655,000 


This shows that in a time of distress and when people 
are unable to pay their taxes Congress appropriates $7,- 
000,000 to build unnecessary postoffices in North Caro- 
lina alone. I have not the figures for the entire United 
States, but know that California has postoffice projects 
amounting to more than $40,000,000 and the total for all 
the States must be a staggering sum. 


The average appropriation for a postoffice is not based 
upon needs but upon the influence of the people of the 
town with the Congressman, and many such an appro- 
priation is finally made for the purpose of aiding a .Con- 
gressman in securing re-election. 


We have in the past measured the value of a Congress- 
man by the amount of money which he could secure for 
his district, and there was never any criticism of securing 
at Federal expense something which was not needed. The 
people had the idea that in order to build a $500,000 
postoffice the government would simply reach into a hat 
and pulled out the money, and that it did not cost any- 
body anything. They are now realizing that all of the 
postoffices and all of the magnificent ,but in many cases 


absolutely unnecessary, new public buildings in Wash- 
ington were built at public expense and the debt which 
has been piled up plus the amount of annual interest has 
brought us into a crisis. 


Now men are without work and hungry because con- 
fidence has fled at the sight of the mountain of public 
indebtedness. 
gress hands, $7,000,000 to North Carolina, $40,000,000 
to California and countless millions to other States. 

Do the people of North Carolina still believe that the 
government draws money from a hat or that there is a 
Federal Santa Claus? 


Every dollar of the $7,000,000 expended for postoffices 


State and also North Carolinians will pay. for some of the 


$40,000,000 to be expended in the more favored State of 
California. 


No citizens will escape paying part of the cost. La- 
boring men and men of small means think they escape 
but through hidden taxes and tax costs included in the 
price of the necessities of life they will pay; in fact, most 
of the tax burden levied upon the rich and upon the large 
corporations are passed on to the wage earner by includ- 
ing the tax into the price of the article. 

If they tax a flour miller, he includes the tax as part 
of his costs and fixes his price accordingly. The wage 
earner buying a loaf of bread pays the tax. 

I have before me Garner’s “pork barrel’ bill, House 
Resolution No. 12353. It proposes to spend $2,300,000,- 
000 for unneeded postoffices at Flagstaff, Libertyville, 
Crown Point, South River, Cobbleshill, Silver Creek, 
Puyallup and hundreds of other equally unknown towns 
and to dredge harbors, rivers and creeks to make them 
more navigable, while ships are tied up and rotting be- 
cause business has crashed under the weight of taxes and 
there are no goods to carry and no need to navigate. 

Mr. Garner is going to cure business by piling $2,300,- 
000,000 more indebtedness upon the backs of the people. 
When Mr. Garner sees a mule unable to pull a load out 
of the mire he would aid him by piling some more goods 
upon the wagon. He could cure a sick man by giving 
him more poison. 

When one man would be employed as the re of Mr. 


While we face a serious Situation Con- — 


in North Carolina will be paid for by citizens of this — 


Garner’s “pork barrel” bill, one thousand would be em- | 


ployed in the normal way if confidence could be brought 
back by reducing Federal expenditures and by the assur- 
ance that Federal indebtedness would be reduced. We 
can not buy our way out of this depression or crisis by 
spending the money of the people and placing upon their 
backs billions of additional indebtedness which must be 
ultimately paid and for which taxes must be levied to 
meet the annual interest. 

Charlotte has been authorized to sink its hands and 
arms into the public treasury and pull out $525,000 for 
the erection of an addition to our postoffice for which 
there is no need. 

Charlotte says that as Greensboro and Asheville and 
Durham have been granted the privilege of raking money 
from the public treasury, she should get hers. New Mex- 


ico rates one Congressman very high because he obtained 
for Las Veges, a town of 5,000 people, a $380,000 appro- 
priation of public money for a postoffice. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Value Tension 


BYJ.N.SMITH 
Manager, Leather Sales, E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


belt used, the amount of power transmitted by any 

belt is proportionate to (1) the tension of the belt 
and (2) the coefficient of friction between the belt and 
the pulleys. | 


RR brit usea, the of the type of drive, or the kind of 


When a drive is not in operation, the tension on both 


sides of the belt is equal; that is, the total tension on the 
belt is divided equally between the two sides. As soon as 
the drive is started, the tensions change in each side. One 


side becomes T1 (tight side), and the other becomes T2 


(slack side). 


“EFFECTIVE TENSION” CONTROLS THE AMOUNT OF 
PowER TRANSMITTED 


In any belt drive, the power transmitted is proportional 
to the difference between T1 and T2. This difference is 
known as the “effective tension” (ET). The amount of 
power any drive will transmit depends entirely upon the 
effective tension and the speed of the belt. To transmit a 
given amount of horsepower the higher the belt speed, the 
lower the effective tension; the lower the belt speed, the 
greater will be the effective tension. 


When the belt has a high coefficient of friction, a 
greater part of the total tension on the belt will do effect- 
ive work. But if the coefficient of friction of the belt is 
low, the total tension must be increased to compensate 
for the low gripping power of the belt. This excessive 
tension causes excessive bearing pressure which results in 
a waste of power and rapid bearing wear. It also 
stretches the belt necessitating frequent take-ups and 
shortens the life of the belt. : 


We have seen belt installations where the belt man had 
jacked the motor back until the belt was drum tight. 
This is not good practice, as both belt and bearings are 
then operating under adverse conditions. If the belt 
lacks natural gripping qualities, use a belt with greater 
pulling power. If the belt has good gripping qualities but 
slips because of overload, it is better practice to increase 
the belt width than to increase the total tension to a 
_ point where it is detrimental to both belt and bearings. 


How to DETERMINE PRrRoPpER TENSION 


The common practice is for the belt man to feel the 
belt with his hands and to determine by his own judg- 


ment when the belt is installed under proper tension. 


This reminds us of the early days of automobiles before 
we had gauges for determining the air pressure in the 
tires. If you owned a car years ago, you no doubt will 
remember pumping up your tires and then hitting them 
with a hammer or kicking them in order to determine 
whether, in your estimation, you had sufficient pressure. 
Your guess was as good as the next fellow’s. Maybe you 
were right, and maybe you were wrong; but you started 
the motor and away you went. If your guess was wrong 
—and it frequently was—you greatly shortened the life 


of your tires because they were not operating under ideal 
conditions. 


The same applies to the average belt drive. The belt 


is installed and no one seems to know the total tension on 
the belt. 


So that you may better understand the relation of ten- 


sions, let us define the various tensions and show their 
relation to one another. 


TT=Total Tension 

ET=—Effective Tension 

Ti=Tight Side Tension 

T2=—Slack Side Tension 
Total Tension (TT)—T1+-T2 
Effective Tension 


(E) =TT+ET 
T1=TT+ET 

2 
T2=—TT—ET 

2 


The tension ratio is the ratio of T1 to T2 and is gov- 
erned by the total tension. 


The higher the tension ratio the less total tension you 
have on the belt; and the lower the tension ratio, the 
greater total tension. That is, as the tension ratio in- 
creases, the tension in the belt decreases. Too low a ten- 
sion ratio is as inefficient as too high a ratio. | 


The effective tension in the belt can always be deter- 
mined by the following method: zs 


Horsepower x 33,000 


effective tension, or 
Speed of belt in feet per minute 


the tension in pounds required to transmit the rated — 


horsepower. 


Therefore, figuring the effective tension on a 10 hp. 
drive with a belt speed of 1,650 feet per minute, we have 
the following: 


ET=10x33,000 


—=200 pounds, which is the amount 
1,650 | | 
of pull necessary to transmit 10 h.p. at this speed. 

‘If we find that the total tension on the belt is, say, 400 
pounds, we can find our tension ratio by using the for- 
mula: 

Ti=ET+TT or 200+400=300 pounds. 


2 2 


T2 is, of course, 22 minus T1, or 400-300—=100 pounds. 
So we find that T1—300 pounds and T2=100 pounds 
and the tension ratio is one to three. 


Now let us decrease the total tension to 300 pounds. 
Then T1= 250 pounds, T2=50 pounds, or a tension 
ratio of one to five. It must be borne in mind that the 
effective tension in either case must remain the same, as 
the horsepower and the speed of the drive do not change. 
Obviously, the total tension must be known in order to 
determine the tension ratio. 


The folly of operating belts at extremely high tensions 
is also apparent. As we increase the total tension on the 
belt we reduce the tension ratio. That is, if we were to 
increase the total tension to 600 pounds, T1 would then 
be 400 and T2 would be 200, giving us a tension ratio of 
2 to 1. Though this may appear to give efficient power 
transmision, it really does not because of the high bear- 
ing friction which it creates. 
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BELTING WitH HicH COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION 
DESIRABLE 


The higher the coefficient of friction of a belt, the less 
total tension is required. Likewise, a belt with a low 
coefficient of friction requires a high total tension. A 
belt should be operated at a normal tension, just tight 
enough to keep it from slipping. This practice will insure 
longer belt life and bearing life because of less strain. 
The belt which has a high coefficient of friction will pull 


the required load under lower tension and is the best belt 
in the long run. ee, | 


SHoRT CENTER DRIVES 


No matter what type of short center drive is installed, 
if the center distance is fixed (that is, if the motor is 
mounted on a rigid base), the belt is subject to centrif- 
ugal tension. The higher the belt speed, the greater the 
centrifugal force. As soon as the drive is started, the ten- 
sion in the belt changes, and one side of the belt becomes 
slack. Because of centrifugal force, this side of the belt 
will be thrown away from the pulley, causing a loss of 
surface contact with the pulley (See Fig. 1). The results 
are twofold; loss in r.p.m. and slippage. 


It is known that the ideal drive is one which can main-.: 


tain a uniform belt tension at all times and eliminate the 
effects of centrifugal force. 


There has been developed a drive known as the Rock- 
wood Drive which is available for all installations from 
% h.p. to 100 h.p., which controls not only the belt ten- 
sion but the centrifugal force. This drive consists of a 
tilting base on which the motor is mounted, so that it 
can rock back and forth. The weight of the motor is 
pivoted in such a position that it maintains a uniform, 
predetermined tension on the belt under all conditions. 
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This drive is so arranged that the:belt man knows exactly 
what his tension ratio is, since he has full knowledge of 
the total tension. Because of the special design of the 


drive, as the belt stretches under load or centrifugal force 
comes into play, the drive will automatically take up the — 
slack. This results in uniform tension at all times and'a 
resultant gain in efficiency. 

Excessive slip is often due to a change in the tension 


MOTOR AND DRIVEN SHAFT FIXED 
Fig. 1 


ratio. This change is caused by the normal stretch of 
the belt or by operating the belt at too high a tension 
ratio (too loose). As soon as the tension ratio changes, 
it is necessary to move the motor back to take up the 
slack and maintain the original tension. 


With the development of the Rockwood drive all ten- 


sions are controlled, hence the drive operates at maxi- 
mum efficiency which low maintenance. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pa 


- William P. McGrail has been elected sales manager of 
the Gardiner-Warring Company, Florence, Ala. 


George T. Secklen, Jr., of Utica, N. C., has been elect- 
ed vice-president and director of the Gardiner-Warring 
Company, Florence, Ala. 


Joseph Grayson Neal, president of the Marion Knit- 
ting Mills, Marion, N. C., was married last week to Miss 
Lucy Carter Freeze, of Hendersonville. 


F. R. Sheppard, superintendent of the Cannon Mills 
No. 2, has been elected president of the North Carolina 
Lutheran Sunday School Convention. 


W. S. Dilling, of the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. 
C., has just undergone an operation in a hospital in Char- 
lotte and is reported as doing nicely. 


Mrs. Ellen Vereen, wife of W. C. Vereen, prominent 
cotton manufacturer of Moultrie, Ga., is seriously ill at 
her home there. 


Charles A. Fisher and C. J. Ketner, of Kannapolis, 
have secured a patent on a Jacquard head for looms. The 
patent is assigned to the Cannon Mills. 3 


Emerson B. Tift has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. He served 
the mills 19 years, having held a number of positions be- 
fore being promoted to general superintendent. 


J. Warren Armistead, Jr., has been appointed head of 
the architectural department of Robert and Company, 
engineers, Atlanta, Ga. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of architects. 


Frank W. Gurry has resigned as superintendent of the 
Clinton Cotton Mills; Clinton, S. C., after filling that po- 
sition for the past two years. His resignation is effective 
August 1. He is planning a six weeks’ camping trip in 
the mountains before taking up his new connection. 


Hervey Kent, Exeter Manufacturing Company, Exeter, 
N. H., A. E. Davis, Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., 
A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. and E. A. 
Swift, Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga., have been elected directors of the Cotton Textile 
Institute. 


Charles P. Moody is now affiliated with George D. 
Flynn, Jr., of Fall River, Mass., in the textile machinery 
business, mill liquidations, etc. Mr. Moody was formerly 
assistant superintendent of the Gosnold Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and later was superintendent of the Canoe 
River Mill in Taunton. Following this he was superin- 
tendent of the Butler Mill, New Bedford, and later the 
Fisher Manufacturing Company. He is widely known 
in both the North and South and at one time traveled 
through the South representing Potter & Johnston, Fales 
& Jenks, Woonsocket Machine & Press, and Easton & 
Burnham. 


Women Demonstrate Old Spinning Methods 


Elkin, N. C.—A quartet of aged women of the hills of 
Surry and eastern Wilkes, whose ages range from 65 to 
80 years, ten days hence are starting to view the sights 
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of the great American cites including New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta and Chicago as guests of 


se Chatham Blanket Mills of Elkin and Winston-Sa- 
em. 


Mrs. Fannie Thompson and Mrs. L. J. Shelton of 
Surry and Mrs, Mary Luffman and Mrs. Fannie Carter 
of the hills of Wilkes have been so busy all the years, 
practicing the crafts learned in youth, of washing and 
dyeing, carding, spinning and weaving into cloth beauti- 
ful bedspreads and blankets, from wool freshly clipped 
from the backs of native sheep that they have not, even 
for a vacation, forsaken the scenes of their nativity, to 
view the sights of the great metropolises. 


In girlhood each of these industrious women became 
an expert in the art of carding, spinning and weaving 
according to the methods followed at that period of his- 


tory, an art kept alive, notwithstanding the improvements 
from decade to decade. 


Some of these old-fashioned weavers, perhaps all, still 
weave cloth for wearing apparel as well as the much 
sought colonial coverlets and counterpanes which date 
back to the old four poster cord bedstead, and because 
of the fact that they are not “out of practice” they have 
been invited to travel afar and exhibit to the folk of the 
great cites the manner of manufacture of cloth of their 


youthful days. By way of contrast, the Chatham Man- 


ufacturing Company will exhibit, side by side with the 
old-fashioned spinning wheel and loom, the modern looms 
upon which the blankets are woven today. 


Accompanying the quartet of weavers on the tour of 
the cites will be Millard Darnell, of Elkin, an employee 
of the Chatham Blanket Mills for near half a century. 


Convention Invited to Inspect Balfour Plant 


It is understood that the Balfour Cotton Mills has ex- 
tended an invitation to all textile men attending the 
Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at Hender- 
sonville, N. C., June 24th and 25th, to visit their mill. 


This mill is located at Hendersonville, and being equip- 
ped with much of the latest modern machinery offers ar 


opportunity to all who wish to take advantage. Among 
other things there will be in operation the Borne Scrym- 
ser Company’s improved mechanical equipment for the 


application of the Breton Mineral Process patented for. 


spraying cotton. This company states the equipment was 
installed last week and will be available for inspection at 
any time during the meeting. This equipment is the 
third model that this company has offered during eight 
years’ experience and many of the mills using the old 
equipment have already adopted it.” 


Cotton Spinning Shows Decline 


Washington, June 21.—The cotton spinning industry 
was reported today by the Census Bureau to have oper- 
ated during May at.63.3 per cent of capacity, on a single 
shift basis, compared with 70.7 per cent during April this 
year and 89.9 per cent during May last year. 

Spinning spindles in place May 31 totalled 31,737, 174, 
of which 21,639,352 were active at some time during the 
month, with the average, on a single shift basis, being 
20,101,816 compared with 31,945,750; 23,400,246, and 
22,591 680 for April last year, and 32 993,820: 26, ,397,- 
906, and 29,659,295 for May last year. 

Active spindle hours for May totalled 4,577,485,125 
or an average of 144 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 5,194,900,425 and 163 for April this year, and 6,- 
738,740,226 and 204 for May last year. 
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South Carolina Mill Men To Meet 


Union, S. C_—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina will hold its regular annual meeting at 
Grove Park Inn at Asheville, N. C., on Friday and Sat- 
urday, July 8 and 9. 

This announcement was made by W. S. Nicholson, 
president, who is head of the Union-Buffalo Mills group 
of Union, Buffalo and Fairmont. © 


Mills Build Canning Plant for Part Time 
Employees 


_ Because it is not able to furnish whole time employ- 
ment for the 375 families living in the mill village, the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, of Loray, Gaston County, is 
operating a community garden from which 50 per cent 
of the crop produced will be preserved by canning and 


_ preserving, says H. McKelvie, superintendent, in a letter 


to Dean I. O. Schaub, requesting canning bulletins and 
other information from the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. McKelvie said the company owned 105 acres of 
land, all of which is now in cultivation. The concern has 
erected a small community canning plant adjoining the 
boiler room of the factory which will be open to all em- 
ployees of the company. Each operator wanting to can 
his produce will simply pay for the cost of the cans. 
While 50 per cent of the produce will be canned, at least 
one-half of this will be held in storage until this winter 
for distribution back to those who will need food. 

In addition to operating this community garden, the 
company is encouraging each family to have its small 
home garden from which material may be secured for 
food during the growing season. The community garden 
has 55 acres planted to corn, five to beans, four to Irish 


_ potatoes, eight to sweet potatoes, two to lima beans, two 


to butter beans, four to a variety of peas, two to beets, 
ten to sugar cane, and so on with smaller sections planted 
to such crops as onions, cabbage, radish, peppers, cucum- 
bers, squash and the like. 

One hundred copies of two recent bulletins on canning 
and preserving were supplied to the company recently for 
distribution among its employees—NV. C. Extension 
Farm News. 


Mills Are Closing 


The fine goods mill of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, located at Fall River, is operating three days 
a week, no night running. The Maverick Mills of East 
Boston, Mass., will close for two weeks beginning July 4. 
The Indian Head Mills of Alabama will close for two 
weeks beginning June 25. The Dwight Manufacturing 
Company of Alabama City, Ala., will suspend operations 
for the week of July 4. 


Changes in Economy Baler Representatives 


The Economy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., an- 
nounces changes in its sales representatives in the South. 
Southern mill sales have previously been handled through 
the Atlanta office under direction of J. Kirk Rowell. The 
company found the territory too large to be effectively 
handled through one representative. Effective July 1, 


the Terrell Machine Company, of Charlotte, will handle 
‘the sale of Economy baling presses in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. R.S. Keer, of 387 Spring street, Atlanta, has 
been appointed sales representative for Georgia, Alabama 
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and eastern Tennessee, Mr. Rowell having severed his 
connection with the company. 

Both Mr. Kerr and Mr. Terrell are well known to the 
Southern mills and have had long experience in the dis- 
tribution of textile equipment. 


Government Money 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Chances are ten to one that the contractor for the 
Charlotte postoffice will not be a Charlotte man. Most 
of the skilled labor will come from outside the city and 
a very small amount of common labor is employed on a 
job of that type. The operation of the Ford plant for 
one week will benefit the people more than the erection 
of the postoffice. 

When the money of the taxpayers, not that of a mythi- 
cal Santa Claus, has been spent we will have a pile of 
stone and mortar and a debt of $525,000 upon which 
people must be taxed to pay the interest and to ulti- — 
mately pay the principal. 

Handling the mails is, or should be, a business. [If it 
showed a profit, people would not object to those profits 
being expended to provide houses within which to carry 


on its activities. 


The postal service is now being operated at a loss and 
the deficit must be made up every year by levying taxes 
upon the people. 

It is a business run at a loss and therefore at a consid- 
erable expense to the taxpayers, but it demands that 
magnificent houses be built. for it everywhere also at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

Greenville, S. C., is one of the very few towns without 
an adequate postoffice ; in fact, they have had to build 
some wooden additions to provide needed room. The 
character and fineness of the citizenship of Greenville 
was, however; never better demonstrated than when they 
notified Congress that in view of the seriousness of the 
present situation they would be willing to have the build- 


- ing of the new postoffice postponed if other cities with — 


such projects would take similar action. 

I do not wish to take away from Charlotte anything 
which she should have. I do not wish to prevent any 
man from securing employment even for a few days. We 


are, however, facing a serious situation, if not a crisis in 


this country and the greatest obstacle to recovery is the 
loss of confidence which has resulted from Federal ex- 
travagance. 

It is no time to grab $525,000 if it is not needed. It 
is no time to hold the delusion that we will not have to 
pay back every dollar with interest. 

If the public can but be made to realize the staggering 
amount of public money which is going into useless and 
unnecessary piles of bricks and stones and mortar, such 
expenditures will cease. 

It has been my thought that by joining Greenville in 
the fine and patriotic gesture which they have made, 
Charlotte might start a movement which would relieve 
the taxpayers of millions of dollars of new indebtedness 
which is now proposed. 

Congress publishes the statement that Federal expenses 
have been reduced but additional appropriations exceed 
the curtailment and expenditures will be greater than last 
year. 

Business can not revive until confidence is restored. 
Confidence will not be restored until sanity returns and 
until we quit spending, so-called government funds, the 
money drawn from the people by direct or hidden taxes, 
as if it came from some mysterious and never ending 
source. DAVID CLARK. 
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Blame Labor Laws For Textile Losses 


HE pioneering of its Legislature in labor laws and 

the burdening of manufacturers by local assessors 

with taxes far greater than justified, together with 

high wage scales, have cost Massachusetts its prestige in 

the woolen industry and has caused the loss of $361,- 

000,000 in value of products and 52,080 wage earners in 

its cotton industry from 1919 to 1929, according to a 

study of the situation made for the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Commission. 


“There is great need,’ declares the report, “for a 
prompt and permanent revision of the factors affecting 
the woolen and cotton industries of this State. It is true 
possibly that Massachusetts has been too dependent upon 
them in the past. But these facts should be no reason 
for the imposition of unreasonable legislation and the 
unwarranted burdens of taxation placed by community 
governments, nor the unfriendly feeling existing in some 
communities between organized labor and manufacturers 
—all to the great detriment of these industries. 


CHECK TO INDUSTRIES 


“If relief is not given to these industries, it is not 
habardous to speculate that within a very few years they 
will be of minor value to the State, and their loss will be 
exceedingly detrimental to the future industrial progress 
of the State. If as a State Massachusetts cannot govern 
the factors that are detrimental to its present industries, 
and the industries that have been the foundation for its 
present strength in these United States, it is unlikely that 
it will be able to attract new industries, and expect them, 
under the same handicaps, to bear the burdens of the 
State. 

“With a buyers’ market and the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying, Massachusetts manufacturers have been 
seriously handicapped by labor legislation which prevents 


them from operating longer schedules during rush sea-— 


sons and thereby meeting the competition from other 
States on deliveries. The greatest amount of agitation is 
against the law preventing the employment of female 
employees after 6 o'clock at night. 

“On the subject of taxation there is considerable ani- 
mosity against the unfair methods imposed upon the 
textile industry by local governments. Numerous cases 
_of this unfairness were cited. To produce new types of 
fabrics at extremely competitive prices it is necessary 
that changes be made in machinery and equipment. 


PROBLEMS IGNORED 


‘Little consideration to the manufacturers’ problems 
has been given by local assessors, resulting in a burden 
which has been difficult for many manufacturers to bear. 
This factor of taxes alone .has required many of the 
Massachusetts manufacturers to move, to shut down or 
to liquidate.” 

The investigators have been infotened that “the com- 
bined burdens of labor legislation and taxes, supplement- 
ed by the attitude of organized labor, prevents Massa- 
chusetts from obtaining its proper portion of wool and 
worsted goods manufacturing in the country. Large 
companies, having mills also in other States, are required, 
for economic reasons, to favor these other States in dis- 
tributing their manufacturing requirements. Massachu- 
setts receives only such business as it is necessary to give 
it and if changes are not made in the present existing 


conditions it will be only a matter of time until the man- | 


ufacturing capacity of the mills in other States (woolen 


Lé 


and worsted) which is gradually being increased will be 
large enough to supply the needs of our market.” 
The combination of limited working hours, high taxes 


‘and high wages, the report points out, has resulted in 


the cotton industry being more seriously handicapped 
than any other industry in the State. — 


Fatt River Losses Crrep 


“With the gradual decline of the cotton industry in 
Massachusetts and the increasing production in the 
Southern States, competition between these sections: has 
become increasingly intensive during the past ten years. 


As in most other industries, this competition ts based: 


upon service and price. With only a slight advantage to 
the South in the cost of some raw materials, the factors 
most important are those affecting the quick delivery of 
goods and the commonly-termed ‘overhead costs’ of oper- 
ation. 

“The greatly limited hours of labor affect the compe- 
tition on service, especially during peak production sea- 
sons. High taxes and labor costs have a very detrimental 
effect at all times. 

‘In 1921 Fall River was reported by the Department 
of Labor and Industries as having 264 manufacturing 


establishments employing an average of 35,047 wage 


earners and manufacturing products valued at $133,352.,- 
942. In 1929 this number of manufacturing establish- 
ments decreased to 229 (13 per cent), the average wage 
earners to 26,262 (25 per cent), and the value of prod- 
ucts to 103,111,868 (22 per cent). The manufacturers 
of cotton goods, excluding cotton small wares, during this 
same period showed a decrease of 26 per cent in number 
of establishments; 31 per cent in the number of wage 
earners and 17 per cent in the value of products. It is 
evident from this that the cotton industry was much 
more affected by the loss of establishments and wage 
earners than any other industry in the city. 


GAVE 60 Per CENT or City Taxes 


“In years past the cotton mills of Fall River contrib- 
uted as high as 60 per cent of all the taxes paid to the 
city. Handicapped with a constantly rising tax rate (in- 
creased from $26.40 in 1926 to $40.80 in 1928, and de- 
creased to $40 in 1931), high property valuations and, 
as told to the investigators, a considerable amount of 


_ agitation by organized labor plus the restrictions placed 


upon the industry by labor legislation, the city became 
practically unbearable for economic manufacturing estab- 
lishments were forced to move to other localities or close 
up their business. Fortunately during the past year this 
situation has been relieved somewhat. The city is now 
under the control of the State Board of Finance. 

“In 1921, according to the Department of Labor and 
Industries, Lawrence had in all industries a total of 193 
manufacturing establishments, employing on the average 
of 33,387 wage-earners and producing products valued at 
$149,543,413. From 1921 to 1929 the number of estab- 
lishments had decreased to 172 (11 per cent), the average 
wagge-earners to 23, 140 (30 per cent), and the value of 


products to $126, 556, 331 (15 per cent). 


“The principal industry, wool and worsted goods, dur- 
ing this period decreased in the average number of em- 
ployees 30 per cent, and in value of products 18 per cent. 
Also the cotton goods industry, which is second of im- 
portance there, decreased 72 per cent in average wage- 
earners and 66 per cent in value of products. 
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“The major detriment to the City of Lawrence, as 
brought out in this investigation, is the restriction placed 
upon labor by Massachusetts legislation. Considerable 
local sentiment is against the law which prevents the em- 
ployment of female labor after 6 p. m. and before 6 a. m. 
in textile mills. The second major detriment has been 


the lack of co-operation on the part of labor and manage- 


ment,’ 

As a means of bringing about relief from the present 
situation the report recommends that “a meeting be 
called of representatives of the industrial and community 
organizations of the State and that a program of what is 
needed be laid out concretely by the meeting supported 


- by facts which those present will and can energetically 


support. At such a meeting we would suggest the follow- 
ing agenda: | 
“Taxes and municipal expenditures. That, under the 
control of a committee, those expert and competent in 
this subject be listed and that services and approximate 
costs of same be listed to the end that any Massachusetts 
community may be able to learn the exact problem they 
are up against and the best method devised to meet it. 
CORRECTIVE STEPS PROPOSAL 
‘“Legislation—that the laws of Massachusetts be sur- 
veyed and those that no longer serve their purpose be 
ascertained, listed and the Legislature petitioned to re- 
move them. That those laws that handicap industry 
more severely than in other States be listed and legisla- 
tion be sought to permit their withdrawal until such time 
as other States can be persuaded to adopt similar laws 
and regulations. It might be well to place bargaining 
power in the hands of a commission. 
“Management—Create a committee on management 
that will list those organizations capable and competent 
to render assistance. Already the New England Council 
renders a limited management service of this character, 
as do many banks to their depositors. | 
“Labor—We find that most leaders of labor well un- 
derstand their problem and what must be done; but are 
so dependent upon their jobs that they fear to take the 
necessary positions. We strongly recommend that they 
should be called together to discuss these problems and 
form committees in their own interest and receive the 
assistance of the commercial and industrial organizations 
of the State in creating such support as the active leaders 
of labor find desirable for their constituency.” 


Production Shows Sharp Drop 


Further progress in adjusting production to the re- 
quirements of current demand is manifest in the statis- 
tical reports of production, billings and sales of carded 
cotton cloths during the month of May, 1932, which were 
made public by the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. The figures cover a period of four 

Production during May amounted to 183,717,000 
yards, or at the rate of 45,929,000 yards per week. This 
was 10.4 per cent less than the weekly rate for April and 
24.8 per cent less than the weekly rate for February, 
which was 61,086,000 yards. 

Billings during May were 170,485,000 yards, or 92.8 
per cent of production. Sales during the month were 
145,756,000 yards, equivalent to 79.3 per cent of produc- 
tion, 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month were 315,448,- 
000 yards, representing an increase of 4.4 per cent during 
the month. Unfilled orders on May 31 were 193,637,000 


yards, representing a decrease of 11.3 per cent during 
the month. 
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These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
These groups report on more than 300 classifications or 
constructions of carded cotton cloths and represent the 
major portion of the production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


Cotton Baling for Egyptian Cotton 


New impetus to the efforts to effect the general use of 
cotton fabric for covering American cotton bales is ex- 
pected from the announcement by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute that the Egyptian Government is now giving offi- 
cial sanction to experiment with cotton bagging for 
Egyptian cotton. 


News of the experiments has just been teceived by the 
Institute from the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, Man- 
chester, England, which reports that an “increased use 
of Egyptian cotton and the substitution of cotton for 
jute as a packing material may follow.” 


“Two reasons,’ the Federation reports, “have actuated 
the Egyptian Government in its present course. For one 
thing, spinners have for some time complained about the 
prsence of jute fibres in their cotton packed in jute bags. 
For another, the view is gaining ground in Egypt that 
scarto cotton ,or ginning waste, might be used for mak- 
ing low grade cotton bags to replace jute. 


“Bags of scarto cotton are now being made experimen- 
tally in the Filatures Missr in Egypt, and the Egyptian 
Government is to use these as well as jute covers for the 
bagging and baling of cotton from the State Domains 
fields. The purpose of this experiment is that spinners 
shall try both and find out if cotton shipped in scarto 
bags spins better than the other owing to the absence of 
jute fibres. 


“This should be reflected in spinning in that less ends 
will be coming down. If practical experience shows that 
spinning can be speeded up by the use of cotton free 
from jute fibre, cotton packed in such a way should be 
worth more. : 


“One important British firm has already ordered cot- 
ton packed in scarto bags for experimental purposes. 
The Shirley Institute will be co-operating in the experi- 
ment by taking samples and making spinning tests with 
cotton packed both ways.” 

The Federation holds that Egyptian experiments 
should be a further incentive to American cotton growers 
and ginners to persist in endeavors to obtain the general 
use of cotton covering for American cotton. 

The Federation became interested in the subject 
through the initiative of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
which sent samples of American cotton-baling to Man- 
chester. These, together with information furnished 
about the advantages accruing to spinners through the 
use of cotton covering, resulted in the Federation’s for- 
warding a resolution, adopted at its meeting at Wies- 
baden, Germany, last fall, calling upon the American and 
Egyptian Governments to urge the adoption of cotton for 
balin gpurposes in the future. 

Estimates by the Cotton-Textile Institute indicate that 
if American-grown cotton supplanted jute for cotton-bal- 
ing, a new outlet would be afforded the cotton farmer for 
about 200,000 bales of American cotton, in addition to 


the benefits which spinners would derive from the substi- 
tution. 
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Time To Buy Cotton 


Many of the great fortunes of this country 
have been based upon purchases made in times 
such as the present. 

When the gloom was thickest and when panic- 
stricken men were throwing everything over- 
board irrespective of its value, men with cool 
heads and good nerves have bought things at 
_ bargain prices and laid the foundation for future 
wealth. 

Cotton is now far below the cost of its pro- 

duction and any possible further decline will, 
_ we believe, be limited in amount and probably 
of short duration. 

The carryover on July 31st, 1932, will be 
large, it is true, but it will be a mistake to con- 
centrate attention upon the carryover and 1 ignore 
all other factors. 

In the carryover will be a large amount of 


cotton stored in barns and under sheds upon the — 


farms of the South, just as it was in the years 
around 1900, and much of it will never appear 
upon the market until higher prices prevail. 

Should the price of cotton remain until the 
late Fall at approximately its present figures 
several million bales of the new crop will be 
added to those already stored by farmers. 

We read newspapers from many sections of 
the South and from almost every section we 
note reports of heavy boll weevil emergence and 
that the propagation of the first crop of weevils 
is being aided by damp weather. 

Unless July is abnormally dry and hot, there 
is every prospect of extremely heavy boll weevil 
damage, something which we have not seen for 
the past several years. 

Should July be excessively dry and hot the 
cotton plant which has come through June in a 
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very sappy condition will show a very rapid de- 
terioration, 


In many parts of the belt fertilizer is neces- 
sary in order to keep the cotton plant growing 
during hot dry spells, but this year we have the 
smallest use of fertilizer in many years. 


It will, in our opinion, require very unusual 


weather to get the present crop through July 
and August without a serious setback and a re- 
sultant crop scare. 


In spite of the large carryover any material 
advance in cotton would cause an increase in 


the purchase of both cotton and cotton goods. 
Merchants and converters have extremely 


small stocks of cotton goods, and while they are 
holding back purchases now, they will increase 
their purchases whenever prices begin to ad- 
vance. 


That other countries are alive to the fact that 
American cotton at present prices is a bargain 
is evidenced by the fact that exports are now 
1,300,000 bales more than the total of last year 
and promised to be close to 9,000,000 bales, 
which figure has only been exceeded twice in the 
last thirty years. 


In 1911-12 exports were 11 081 332 bales and 
in 1926-27 they were 10,926, 614. 


Only once since 1915 have exports been above : 


8,100,000 bales. 


During May, England exported 201 000. 000 
square yards of cotton goods as compared with 


140,000,000 in May, 1931, which shows that 


there is a latent demand for goods which must 
sometime be supplied. 


Purchases of cotton at present prices can not 
be considered much of a speculation because 
possibilities of losses as the result of such pur- 
chases could, at most, be very small. 


The man who purchased large quantities of 
cotton at 30 cents, feeling that at most he would 


not see a decline of more than 5 cents, is now 


afraid to buy cotton at 5 to 5% cents because it 
might go to 4 cents. 

The man who will not buy at 5 cents will rush 
to buy if it advances to 8 cents. 

Cotton is, in our opinion, at bargain prices 
and is a good investment, not a speculation. 


Seersucker Suits 


The editor of this journal has been wearing a 
seersucker suit made from goods woven by the 
Cramerton Mills, from combed yarn. 

Some of the old-time seersuckers were rather 
heavy and failed to keep their shape, but the 
new seersuckers made with fine combed yarns 
closely woven keep their shape splendidly, and 
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on account of their lightness and softness are 
exceedingly comfortable. 


In order to encourage the use of these seer- 


sucker suits, we will state that their price is $10 


and that they can be obtained through the stores 
of J. O. Jones Company, haberdashers at Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 


- Measurements are taken at these stores and. 


the suits are made at New Orleans from Cramer- 
ton combed yarn seersucker. | 


Those not in close proximity to Charlotte or 
Greenville can order suits by sending in their 
chest, waist and inseam of trousers measure- 
ments. 


Seersucker suits are growing in popularity and 


we believe that within another year their use, 
and thereby the consumption of fine combed 
yarn goods, will be greatly extended. 


Should Change Name 


Spartanburg, S. C., June 17, 1932. 
David Clark, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


‘Twenty years ago I heard one of the greatest 
preachers ever in the South make a plea that the 
word ‘‘Christian” be left out of the name Young 
Men’s Christian Association. From what I can 
see in the papers and hear from many others 
there is more urgent need for it today than in 
his day—especially in North Carolina. Keep up 
your good work. It is inconceivable to me that 
the taxpayers of your great State would “‘stand”’ 
for what they are standing for. 


A READER. 


A Constructive Step 


The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, one 
of the leading producers of combed and mercer- 
ized yarns, has announced that unless demand 
improves, the price of its durene yarns will be 
advanced 5 cents a pound on July 15. In mak- 
ing the announcement the company discusses the 


conditions that have been brought about by the 


wave of price cutting, citing among other things, 
the increased cost of manufacturing under irreg- 
ular schedules and the hardships imposed on its 
employees because of low prices received for the 
yarns. 

Other manufacturers of yarns have expressed 
hearty approval of the Aberfoyle decision and 
have been joined by yarn consumers and buyers 


of durene fabrics. 
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Unreasonable price cutting has been rampant 
in textiles as well as other industries and the 
Aberfoyle idea of restoring prices to a profitable 
level is a step in restoring a merchandising policy 
that is solely needed at this time. 


A Warning From Massachusetts 


In recent years, the State of Massachusetts 
has suffered severe losses in its textile industry. 
The reasons for the textile decline there are set 
forth in a report just issued by the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Commission. This report is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


The report shows clearly what has happened 
in Massachusetts. It may also be construed as 
a clear warning to other States that are prone 
to stifle industrial development by unfavorable 
legislation. | 


Southern mill men will do well to read the 


Massachusetts report and bear in mind what 


happened there can easily happen in other States 
if a similar policy of restrictive legislation is fol- 
lowed. 


Kielland’s Celticiam 


Not to take cognizance of criticisms of the 
cotton textile industry attributed in The New 


York Times to Mr. Maurice Holland, who spoke 


at a luncheon of the United States Institute for 
Textile Research, Inc., last month, would be to 
profess ignorance of the strides the cotton indus- 


‘try has made. In effect Mr. Holland is reported 


to have said that the industry was 100 years 
behind the times in finding new uses for cotton. . 
To single out the cotton industry is rather un- 
fair. In addition to improvements in dyeing and 
finishing processes the industry has (and Man- 
ager Charles K. Everett, of the New Uses Sec- 
tion, Cotton-Textile Institute, can furnish plenty 
of proof) made tremendous strides in improving 
cotton fabrics, especially in style appeal. For 
confirmation we refer Mr. Holland to Messrs. 
Bernard Gimbel and Samuel Reyburn, two well 
known storekeepers . . . to Mary Lewis, vice- 
president of Best & Co., to fashion editors Kath- 
leen Howard of Harper’s Bazaar, Aimee Larkin 
of Collier’s, Edna Woolman Chase and Mar- 
garet Case of Vogue, to Chanel and the Haute 
Couture—to scores of domestic manufacturers, 
whose names Mr. Holland will find in our adver- 
tisers’ index. These people, and many others, — 


will attest the style-progress of cotton—amiracu- 
lous progress, too, for six years ago cotton was 
a step-child of fashion. Incidentally, it was six 
years ago that The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
established!—Linens and Domestics. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
.Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


The Answer is Simple _ 


There seems to he some mystifi- 
cation why we should risk sending out generous test samples 


of Victor Ring Travelers . . BEFORE an order is placed. 
The answer is simple. Victors, once tried, always prove 
themselves. And so we repeat. .. send for — supply and 


see for yourself, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Dewey Carter___.___-__- Gastonia, N. C. 


Fixing Up Mill Grounds 
Is A Real Investment 


suitable outside investment.. You will also be surprised at 

the big. returns such an investment gives. There’s the 

improved appearance, the evidences of prosperity, the pride 

of the executives and the workers in the outward looks of 
. the plant where many daylight hours are spent. 


Make the Move Now | 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 


Hickory, N. C. . 


You will be surprised at the small sum needed for a 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


WinstTon-SaLEM, N. C.—The P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company is reported to have declared the regular quar- | 
terly dividend of $1.75 on the preferred stock, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


CuesTeEr, §. C-——The Manetta Mills, Lando plant, lo- 
cated in eastern Chester county, is operating on a sched- 
ule of 35 hours each week, according to information re- 
ceived here from Gilbert B. Heath, of this city, president. 


Bassett, Va.—Recent improvements at the plant here 
of the Bassett Knitting Mills, Inc., have practically dou- 
bled the production of the mills. A newly installed boiler 
and the doubling of the entire equipment of the dyeing 
division were included in the changes. 


ROANOKE, VA.—In line with curtailment throughout 
the textile industry, the Consolidated Textile Company 
closed its Lynchburg plant on Monday for a period of 
four weeks. Operations are expected to begin again the 
week of July 9. The concern — 700, 50 per cent 
women, on two shifts. 


CLEARWATER, S. C.—The Seminole Mill, one of three © 
in Horse Creek Valley, closed since April 1 on_account of 
labor trouble, was reopened without incident. | 

About 250 employees went back to their jobs. The 
Bath plant, three miles from here, reopened several weeks 
ago. The Langley plant has not resumed operations. 


JouHnson City, TENN.—Borden Mills, Kingsport, is 
increasing operations rapidly and within the next three 
weeks will be running at least 33 per cent more, it is an- 
nounced. The plant is now operating on a four-day and 
four-night schedule. The increased operation does not 
mean additional employees, but more days, it is said. 


LEXINGTON, TENN.—Salant & Salant, Inc., 476 Knick- 
erbocker avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have awarded con- 
tract to I. M. Joynes, of Jackson, Tenn., for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick shirt factory with con- 
crete floor, 240 by 123. feet, costing around $21,000. E. 
Parish, of Jackson, is supervising architect for the pro- 
ject. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Six business buildings in the busi- 
ness section of Knoxville are now occupied by the Goodall 
Company, manufacturing all the Palm Beach suits now 
sold. The various units will be combined into one fac- 
tory here in the summer of 1933, according to an an- 
nouncement by A .M. Ward, treasurer. Leases on the 
building do not expire until then. 


GREAT Faris, S$. C.—Plant No. 1 of the Republic 
Cotton Mills here, which has been operating for some 
time on a schedule of every other week, this week, adopt 
an improved schedule, under which they will operate 
three weeks and stand idle one week. Plant No. 2 con- 
tinues a schedule of operating three weeks and standing 
one. It is understood that this plant has orders for 
goods which will carry it through August. Plant No. 3, 


known as the silk mill, is curtailing for a period ‘9 four 
weeks. 
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Newton, N. C.—Plans were being made by Claude E. 
Little, of Claremont, to open a new hosiery mill soon near 
Newton. 


Peuzer, S$. C.—Work will go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible on the rebuilding of the office building for the Pel- 
zer Manufacturing Company, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. ‘The new building will cost approximate- 
ly $15,000. It is reported that the loss in the fire was 
about $10,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., textile engineers and 

architects of Greenville, S. C., drew the plans for the new 
- building and the contract was awarded to the Gallivan 
Building Company. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Ellis-Crumbliss Company, 
recently organized here, with offices in the Provident 
Building, has become exclusive agent for the yarns man- 
ufactured by Cannon Mills, Inc., and the products of its 
subsidiary, the Ewing-Thomas Corporation, in all the 
Southern States with the exception of North Carolina. In 
North Carolina the Ellis-Crumbliss organization will han- 
dle only the products of the Ewing-Thomas Corporation, 
which include mercerized and combination yarns and 


silk, heretofore distributed by this corporation almost en- 


tirely i in the East. 

George H. Ellis, formerly with the Dixie Mercerizing 
Company, and Henry Crumbliss, until lately with Can- 
non Mills, form the Ellis-Crumbliss Company. 


MooresvitteE, N. C.—The Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
which shut down for a couple of weeks, started to run 
part of the mills on Friday, and expects to put on more 
work this week and some later. 

W. B. Cole, of Rockingham, N .C., temporary receiver, 
has been made permanent receiver. He has named J. A. 
McFalls, of Gastonia, N. C., superintendent. J. W. Jen- 
kins, of Rockingham, is general manager, dividing his 
time between the mills here and his connections at Rock- 
ingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA-—The work of installing new 
equipment in the plants of the Avondale Mills, located 
here and in different parts. of Alabama, is reported pro- 
gressing well. The company announced some time ago 
that $500,000 would be expended in their various units. 

In the Pell City plant a number of new frames of 
Whitin Casablanca long-draft spinning equipment were 
installed to replace the same number of old type spinning 
frames. One unit of Barber-Colman high-speed spooling 
and warping equipment was installed in the plant, along 
with automatic spoolers of the same make. 
plant at Alexander City, Ala., has been completely equip- 
ped with Barber-Colman automatic spoolers and super- 
speed warpers. 

The Eva Jane Mill, of the Avondale Mills, at Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has recently completed the installation of a 
modern lighting system. This is said to have required 
1155-300 watt R. L. M. deflectors with cushion sockets 
and safe-change hangers equipped with 300 watt bowl 
enamel lamps. 

Overhead blowing equipment was purchased from the 
Firth-Smith Company of Boston for installation in the 
plants at Pell City, Alexander City, Sylacauga and of this 
city. Much of this work has been completed. 
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ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED To 
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Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 
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Predicts Improvement in Price of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of showery conditions, with consequent weevil damage, 
might easily bring about a recovery of substantial pro- 
portions. Barring a radically favorable change in the 
crop outlook, or some adverse financial or economic de- 
velopment of magnitude, we feel justified in adhering to 
the constructive side at this time. 


Tests for Rayons Will Be Discussed 


Tentative methods for testing the washability of rayon 
fabrics as well as tentative methods for testing rayon fab- 
rics when “wet” were submitted by Alexis Sommariua, 
manager of the fabric development department of the du 
Pont Rayon Company, at the meeting in Atlantic City of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, Committee 
D-13, A-2 Section II on Rayon Fabrics. The washing 
tests outlined by. Mr. Sommaripa as chairman of the 
rayon fabrics section follow: 


“Washing tests’ refer to the methods of determining 
the launderability of fabrics by washing in soap and 
water solutions. Apparatus and materials necessary to 
perform test: Indelible marking ink, measuring stick, 
basin or open vessel, neutral soap flakes or powders, 
- warm tap water, approximately 105 degrees Fahrenheit, 
cold tap water, approximately room temperature 70-80 
degrees Fahrenheit, springling bottle, dry towels or 
cloths, flat, preferably an automatic, regulated electric 
flat, ironing board. 


The following methods are given om washing rayon . 


flat crepes, repps, khaki kool types of crepe (one way 
twist filling yarn constructions of cloth) and rayon and 


_ cotton mixed fabrics such as rough sport cloths in meshes 


and ratines. One '%-yard specimens of fabric of full 
width, selvage to selvage, are required for wash tests. 
The cloths are marked off in four 10-inch lengths, width- 


wise of the fabrics, with indelible marking ink. The 10-. 


inch marks are spaced regularly across the widths of the 
cloth widths recorded. The fabrics are washed in a large 
basin of well sudded, pure flake soap, prepared solutions 
of .5 per cent strength, using lukewarm water, tempera- 
ture 100 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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The fabrics are worked by hand, care being used not 
to rub, twist or pull the fabrics while washing; merely 
squeeze the suds through them and then let the fabrics 
soap for a few minutes, approximately 3 minutes. The 
cloths are rinsed thoroughly in warm and cold water 
baths after soaping and all excess water squeezed from 
them, care being used not to wring or twist the fabrics. 
The complete time elapsed for one washing requires ap- 
proximately 5 minutes. 

The fabrics are dried in the shade by spreading them 
out flat on a clean surface (do not dry in sun). After 
drying, the cloth measurements are taken for calculation 
of the fabric shrinkage in the rough: The fabrics are 
then sprinkled with water and place din dry towels for a 
few hours or overnight in order to dampen somewhat 
before pressing. 

The fabrics are ironed with a moderately heated flat 
iron, 300-350 degrees Fahrenheit temperature while the 
cloths are slightly damp, the purpose being not to damp- 
en them any more than is necessary to smooth out wrin- 
kles. It is important that the fabrics all be ironed on 
the reverse side to prevent impairment of the cloth fin- 
ishes that. might be noticeable on the face sides. 

After ironing the fabric measurements are recorded for 
shrinkage calculations in the finish (pressed dry) and 
observations are made to note whether or not the fabrics 
tested have been impaired in comparison with the original 
unwashed cloths. Particular note is made of whether a 
fabric is flattened or lustered objectionably. 


Washington, June 14.—Cotton consumed during May 
was reported today by the Census Bureau to have been 


332,439 bales of lint and 50,178 of linters, compared 


with 367,280 and 50,936 in April this year and 465,363 
and 66 930 in May last year. 


SIZING FINISHING 


IT 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 5. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position. now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Inc... 


Bahnson Co. . 
Baily, Joshua & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Borne, Serymser Co. 
Briges- Shaffner Co. 


Barkley Machine Works -------------. 
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appear in this issue. 
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Hunt, Rodney Machine Co... —_.$ 
—J— 
7 Keever Starch Co. _. 
Lockwood Greene _ Engineers, Inc... — 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of seed 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 


Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., “Inc... 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co.. 
—C— 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Campbell, John & €o. —.__.. 
’ Celanese Corp. of America 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc, 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co... 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
Creme O'’ Loom Size Co. 


-Crompton & Knowles Loom Works_. 


Curran @ Barty: 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., ‘Ine. 


Dillard Paper Co. __. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co.. 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 


DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co.___._- 


DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 

Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, “Ine._ 
Hotel Edison 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 


Fidelity Machine Co. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 

General Electric Vapor “Lamp ‘Co... 
Gill Leather Co. —~_- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co._ 
Governor Clinton Hotel - 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greenville Belting Co. 


Halton’s, Thomas Sons 


Wart Products Corp. 


Hermas Machine Co. — 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Houghton, BE. F. & Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co... 


tlle 


Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 


National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. . 


Oakite Products, Inc. _ 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, “Ine... 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rockweave Mills 
Roy, B: S. & Son ..... 
Roy le, John & Sons 


Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Seaboard Ry 
Sevdel Chamioni Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. . 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Slip- Not Belting Corp. 
Smith, 
Solvay Corp. 
Sonoco Products . 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co... 
Stanley Works __. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, 
Terrell Machine Co. ... 
Textile Development Co. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co.. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


Waltham Watch Co. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville 


Merrow Machine Co... 


C., Bobbin Works - eae 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. _.. 


National Aniline & Chenoa! Co. 


Platt's Metallic Card Clothing Co... 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co... 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co..____. 


Washburn Printing Co. ........-... 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Spinning Ring Co... 
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Wide Acceptance Noted 
For Cotton Stationery 


Canton, N. C.—Southwide accep- 
tance almost overnight and an un- 
usual degree of interest exhibited in 
other sections of the country are the 
record achieved by cotton content 
bond, a new fabricated paper being 
manufactured by the Champion Fiber 
Co. of Canton. Five hundred pounds 
of cotton are contained in each ton of 
the paper. 

“This new paper,’ explained. 
Reuben B. Robertson, president, the 
Champion Fibre Co., makes use of 
specially prepaired sulphite and this 
pulp constitutes the residue of the 
pulp furnished in addition to cotton 
fibers. The sulphite wood comes from 
North Carolina forests, the cotton 
from Dixie’s fields and the other 
materials in this new sheet are made 
from Southern rosin and alum, also 
produced in the South from Southern 
raw materials. 

Cotton content bond is a paper to 
meet the demands of the low-priced 
volume market: letterheads, en- 
velopes, invoices and other forms. As 
such it should before long prove a big 
consumer of cotton and thus aid to 
some degree in improving the South- 
ern cotton situation. 


Textile Gum and Tallow 
Chemicals Compounds 


| CREME 0’ LOOM 


You've tried the rest 
Now try the best 


CREME O’ LOOM SIZE Co. 


P. O. Box 82 Forest City, N. C. 


FATTER TS 
Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. | 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte Cc. Phone 7797 
Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 


Representatives 


SOUTH 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
EAST 
Jos. Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 
EUROPE 


Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


VERTICAL BRUSHER WITH PATENTED 


V BELT DRIVE 


CLEANS LEAF, MOTES, ETC., FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF COTTON GOODS 


ANY NUMBER OR COMBINATION OF FIBRE, 


WIRE OR SAND ROLLS 


BRUSHES INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING 


Large Production—Small Floor Space 


Hermas Machine Company 
Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


99 Chauncey St., Boston | 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth S8t., New York 


Phita“eiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Franc’sco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


‘JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW York 


| certain items in their specialty lines. 


June 23, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


Et 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet through the week and prices were barely steady. 
Small lots of gray goods were sold at concessions by sec- 
ond hands. Mill prices were generally unchanged. With 
few exceptions, business done was for nearby shipment. 
There was a marked increase in the number of inquiries 
from the bagging trade, but prices were lower than mills 
would accept. Improved prospects for the bagging busi- 
ness leads to the belief that manufacturers hould be in 
need of large supplies within a short time. 


Very good business was done in carded broadcloths for 
spot.and early July delivery. Sheetings were generally 
quiet but a fair business has been done in the past two 
weeks. 

Fine goods markets were featured chiefly by orders for 
quick shipment of small lots of staple goods. There were, 
however, one or two types of specialties’ which were 
sought by a limited number of converters who were re- 
ported to have met with better than ordinary success on 
Among these were 
mesh cloths, which were said to have been sold in good 
quantities in the finished state to cutters. The chief de- 
mand, it was said, was for combed cotton types, which 
were being bought in reorders of fairly good size. Some 
interest was developed in various types of dobbies on 
plain weave grounds. Fancy shirtings were sold in a 


| limited way, and in this field, standing out in some con- 


trast with the market generally, the call was for quality. 

Special constructions of broadcloths were inquired for 
in a limited way, and one or two mills were reported to 
have booked fair contracts on goods of that type. Staple 
combed broadcloths seemed to have recovered from the 
debacle of the previous week, when a number of partic- 
ularly acute concessions were accepted by mills in the 
process of dumping stocks. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cioths, 645006. 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_... 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in.. 685728... 334. 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Brown sheetings, standard... 
Dress ginghams __.. 
6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Jj. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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to 50,000 pounds. 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa~-The yarn market was better last | 


week. New business was larger and specifications on old 
orders showed further improvement. 


Should this continue it is expected that additional new 
business will develop. The demand continued to cover 
small shipments only, but the total volume was better. 


Dealers find that manufacturers in numerous cases 
have consumed all the yarn they had in stock and now 
depend upon weekly specifications they make on old con- 
tracts, many specifying that shipments are to come by 
express. This indicates they are completely out of yarn. 
Stocks locally are of fair proportions, but smaller than 


they were early this year, so far as commission merchants 
are concerned, 


Orders placed ran to 25,000 pounds, with several up 
Most were from 10,000 pounds down- 
ward. Inquiries were for up to 100,000 pounds, the 
latter amount coming from the carpet trade. Specifica- 
tions were made more freely by the plush trade that 


called for as high as 25,000 pounds against old commit- 
ments. 


The trade reports that along with a somewhat broader 
interest in weaving carded yarns, there is increasing in- 
quiry for 16s, 20s and 30s for underwear and coarse 
counts for very low-end half hose. 


Buyers are out for spot yarns almost exclusively and 
for only limited quantities, apparently fearful that cotton 
may not yet have seen bottom. 


_ Enlarged buying lately of yarns for floor covering and 
insulation purpose, it is reported, has disclosed still lower 
prices. prevailing in these groups. Several large orders 
already have been placed, representing several hundred 
thousand pounds of yarn priced on the basis of 9 cents a 
pound for 8s. This is the lowest figure in the history of 
the market for yarns breaking five pounds. Tinged yarns 
are selling virtually on the same price level as white. 
There was little change in business in combed and 
mercerized yarns. Announcement of a price increase on 
mercerized by Aberfoyle was favorably received. 


Southern Single Warps 40s 25 
10s oa 13 40s ex. 28 
12s 18% 32 
l6s 14% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
268 108 13% 

Southern Two-Ply Sala 16s 15 

ps 16 
10s. 13 Carpet, 8s, 3 
15 colered Strips, 8s, 3 
Sis 25 Part "Wastes insulating Yarn 
28% 8s, 2, 3 and 4- 11 

Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply____.. 12% 
10s 13 16s, 2-ply —.. 14 
Rees 16 Southern Frame Cones 

18s 15 
i4s 14 22s 16 
14 24s 17 
20s 15 26s 18 
24n 17 19 
1 
80s 1 18% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Rur Clear, Preserve the 
RING. The -‘reatest 
improvement tering the spinning 
roon ‘ince the advent of the HIGH }f 
SPELD S “NDLB. 


Manufac vred only by the 


National “ing Travel Co. 


Provide ve, R. 


31 W. First Street, Chaeriotte, N. C. 


Roy Card Grinders keep your cards in 


good condition at all times. The result is 
constantly transferred to the stock. It isa 
proven production economy to have good 


cards by means of Roy Card Grinders. 
Grinders reconditioned promptly and trued 


within the closest tolerances. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment.and supplies who adver- 
lise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Mase te CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.: L. F. Moore, E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Memphis, Tenn. ariheueas 242 For syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 


York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, Draper, Jr. 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C. York 
‘AN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., y. u. Ants: ickory, Tenn 
City. Sou. Reps.: 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- nist. Shackleford, ‘Mer. 
Kanna u ps.: oker es Mgr. 
Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.) annapo- Johnston Charlotte, “Hubach, 
8 es Mgr., roviden «.. attanooga, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; Wood- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. Sou. Ww. 1. N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and Mgr. Sou. Reps.:.D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 1021 Jefferson (Greensboro, 
abbs. roviden attanooga, Tenn.; 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, W. R. Ivey. 111 Mills Ave Chatiancogs, 


N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W- Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F-. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, Ss. C. 


Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. Providence, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou, Reps.: Frank G. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank = N. Cc. 


Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. PSN TEXTILE DEVICE 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. ECLIPSE TE L CES, 


i l ices care Pel: 

Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave.., Greenville, 8B. C. zo Device Devices 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. . Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, 'N. C. 

Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. lotte, N. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- FIDELITY MACHINE. co., ‘er Franklin Ave., 


Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps. : Smith Williams, Win- Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: S. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- delphia Office. 

land Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; Ll. L. Brown, 886 FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Mass. Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong. 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. N. Cc. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., "Greenville, 6. C.:-d. &. J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Spencer, Mgr. Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 


Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
BARELES Gastonia, N. ©. Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, Ia. Warehouses in all 
Chas. A. Barkiey, Pp principal Southern cities. 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown —_s FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H arks, S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 


Mner. = Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 

York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Honeycutt, Mer. 

Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 

Lawrence, Mass. Sou. New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 

Woodside Bidg., Greenville. Biva., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 

§. C.: Belton C.. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., 

Singleton, Dallas, Tex. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; ee W. Va., i 
BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence 8t., Alston, Mgr.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.: 


Dallas, Tex., L. T. Sielsdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- Tex., E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
lotte, N. C. City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. 22: a 


& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City ney, Mgr.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. HH. Mgr.;: 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Pm soe ny. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. Cc. B. Me mphis, Tenn, G. Me- 
Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer: Rich- 
N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 


I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 

Yor Meps.: n, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
West Polat, Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P.O. Box 701, Houston, Te 


‘ol GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, ae e ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spring 

Mer. St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerc 
IaTIO 

W H. Portson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- ank Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


§ - Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Greensboro, N..C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
Gharlotte Office. - lotte, N. C. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 


CIBA CO... INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 238 Oakland Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Pp 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. ©. GILL LEATHER CO., Sou. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- Woodside 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- den Gritf astonia, eon ©. 
iania, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. OODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 

Piace, New York City. Sou. Office; Corn Products 6 Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 7113-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; » oe 2 String- 
venient points. er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: E. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: 8. B. Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Pirst Ave. North, Birmitg- 

DARY KING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. ak “ts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Sou. Rep:: John E. Humphries, P. ©. Box 843. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Broad Of., Micnmond, Va. 


adelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep ennis unn, 

DILLARD PAPER CO,, Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Box 1261. Charlotte. N.C. 

Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; : 

R. E. McLeod, Box 1142. Columbia, S. C.: G. N. HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 

Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Reps.: Chas, rk, 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg. & Ww. G Shull Bor 923, 

A M. Guillet, Mgr ville 6. C.: OQ. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co.. 30 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Ve. Market Dalles, Tex 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, gr. 


HMERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co.., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
otte, N. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 


ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. ‘Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St.. 
St. Louls, Mo., for New Orleans, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
a Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New | 


York City. Sou. Reps. : C. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; &. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Blidg., 
Atlanta. Ga. 


JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. 4 Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


KEEVYER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.,. Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Her, P. OC. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. U.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offiees and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama— Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.;. Bir-. 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads- 


.den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 


Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia— -Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah; D: DeTreville (Bpecial Agent). 
Kentucky— Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; ar- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cupply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. aE: Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 5. C. (Phone 


Charlotte, N. C.; E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook. 
Jr.. 1031 North 30th St... Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. er Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. ‘Saltville, 


Bidg.. Charlotte. N. Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, EB. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.;: W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570. Memphis. Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; 7 J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 563. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.. W. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. * Bar- 
ker, C. TT. Blekely. Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers. 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
BE. Shuford. Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N..C.; E, L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St.. Payettevilie. 
N 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern. Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hote] Charlotte, 
Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St.. N.E 
Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change §&t.. Providence. R. I. Son. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor. Office: C. D. Tay- 


y 
926 W. Peachtree A Ga 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT oS; 
202 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 


Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. i 
‘gon, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 


N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, Poy we 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Gacline. 
Augusta, Ga.; H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H.-J. 
Canny, N. L. H. Gill, 4 Orleans, 

W. A. McBride, Richmond, 

Leonard, ‘Div. 
I Mix, Dallas, Tex.; A. 
Indianapolis, ind: G. C. Polley, Tex.; 
J. Steeb, St. Louls, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson. Peoria, 
] 


Chattanooga, J. 
Louis, Mo.; W. 


ll.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; M. Brown- 
ng, City, Mo.; H. ‘ Okishoma City. 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Lou! Mo. 

& SON, INC., F., Holyoke, Mass. 
u. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ. CO., 121 8. ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas Stone. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT'S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Cc. U. 8. Agent, F. L. yee Box 407. 


Lexington, N. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps. Ww. all, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner B dg., Lex- 


ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St. , Atlanta, Ga.; Y 
1725 First Ave., 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattan 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg 
C.; Sullivan. Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
a Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 


Walte y : 
Sinan: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
S. C. Sou. Re WwW. 


Warehouse, Greenville, u. ps.: 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S Gi 2. & Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
_ Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CoO.. J. E., Greenville, 8. O. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 

; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 

Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. OC. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mgr. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Bou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100.W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps 0. Jones on Cc. W. Cain, 


Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison a. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, ‘Mer. 

TERRELL Charlotte, N. O., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and M 


TEXTILE CO., THE, 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bldg. ‘Greensboro, N. O. Bidney 8. 


Paine, P pe Ga.-Ala. Rep., A. Morgen, 


Rome, 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 908 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. Division) 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson Bou. 
L. EK. Jordan, Bales t "National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Su upply Oo., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., harlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia ‘Mill Bu pply Co., Gastonia. | 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenvi lie, 8. 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson Fulton ‘supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
mingham, Ala. 

Kennedy Co., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lot N. ‘on Carolina Specialty Co., 1223 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


RING TRAVELER Providence, R. 


ulli- 


A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., ose Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, M 

WHITIN WORKS, Whitinsville, Maas. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, om 1317 Healey 

arlotte Wingo M. Powell. 
Atlanta Office. = 
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Aberfoyle to Raise Prices 


The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 
has made the following announce- 
ment: 


‘After a careful study of the situa- 
tion in which the textile trade in gen- 
eral and the durene trade in particu- 
lar now finds itself, due to business 
conditions in this country and abroad, 
we are of the opinion that we must 
establish a definite policy to offset the 
present shrinkage of demand for tex- 
tile fibres and fabrics. At this time 
not only is yarn sold below the pres- 
ent cost of production of the lowest 
cost mills on a normal operating 
schedule, but the losses sustained are 
immeasurably increased by the cur- 
tailment that goes on in production 
as the depression drags along. 


“Tt is easily seen that in the main 
the burden of these distressing times 
falls upon industry’s employees. 
Every textile manufacturing concern 
in this country has looked to econ- 
omies as never before; wages in many 
quarters have been lowered to a point 


_ where those who are employed find 


their meagre incomes ineffectual in 
their efforts to live under half-way 
satisfactory conditions; other items 
of the cost of production have been 
cut to an irreducible minimum; and 
still the price: war goes on, with disas- 
trous results to the companies so en- 
gaged, to the employees in particular 
and to the community at large. Con- 
tinued price decline below the cost 
of production is bound to mean not 
only a definite lowering of quality 
standards. but a continued reduction 
in purchasing power and a prolonga- 
tion of the depression. 


“The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. 
has of course maintained a large force 
of operatives in view of the size of 
its normal business for the purpose of 
manufacturing under proper working 
conditions, to produce the quality re- 
quired at a satisfactory price, and to 
make the deliveries of the many 
counts at the time wanted. We have 
been continuous employers of Amer- 
ican labor and skilled operatives for 
over fifty years, and we realize at this 
time more than ever our duty to our 
many loyal employees and the abso- 
lute necessity of continuing to em- 
ploy as many people as we possibly 
can as many hours a week as our 
production costs and selling prices 
permit. We are looking forward to 
the summer months with little enthu- 
siasm. In the best of years, July, 
August and most of September have 
usually been very dull months in the 
durene trade. Our production sched- 
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ules of April, May and June have 
gradually lessened proportionately to 
previous years and point to a rather 
dull summer. We see no advantage 
in the scurry for orders in a market 
where demand is lessening weekly. 
Such procedure, resulting in price 
cutting, secures no additional pound- 
age and forces further wage reduc- 
tions and other measures that are not 
justified. 


“Tt is interesting to note here the 
opinion of the knitting trade and the 
buyers of the product of the knitting 
mills on the price trend of yarns. We 
have found that both the knitters and 
the buyers of the product of the 
knitting mills, such as chain stores | 
and the jobbers, etc., have expressed 
themselves as deploring the continu- 
ous decline in prices, and in many 
instances they have honestly wished 
for a substantial advance in the 
prices of the basic commodities that 
they use, such as durene yarn, silk 
and rayon. 


“In view of the foregoing we wish 


to advise our many customers who 
have co-operated with us and with 


whom we have co-operated in the 


many years of our business existence 
that, providing the demand for our 
product does not increase, we will on 
July 15 increase our selling prices on 
the basis of 60/2 combed peeler du- 
rene cones, five cents a pound, and 
other numbers proportionately. 

‘‘We take this step in the hope and 
belief that it will serve to prevent 
any further decline in the living 
standards of our employees. We be- 
lieve this or other similar measures 


. looking to the restoration of market 


confidence are essential and they 
should be effected promptly through- 
out the industry.” 


Price Reductions 
On Bemberg Yarns 


Price reductions of 10 to 25 cents 
a pound on its cuprammonium yarn 
were officially announced this week 
by the American Bemberg Corpora- 
tion. 

On 100 to 180 denier yarn prices 
were lowered 10 cents, the larger re- 
ductions being. on finer sizes. 


The new list quotation on 150 de- 
nier, 112 filament untwisted yarn on 
cones is 90 cents, a 10-cent reduc- 
tion; 100s cones are quoted at $1.10 
and 120s cones at $1.00. 

Skein prices are 10 to 20 cents 
lower than cones. The company’s 
usual terms apply, with quantity dis- 
counts ranging up to a maximum of 
3 per cent on $600,000. — 


4 
| 
| ; 
3 
re Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
‘a 520 Angier Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Lancaster, S. C. 


LANCASTER Cotton Mitts Over EIGHTEEN HUNDRED. 


FreEtT LONG AND FULL oF MopERN MACHINERY 


Last year this place broke all records in the number of 
subscriptions to The Southern Textile Bulletin, and we 
have no doubt that it will go over the top this year when 
our work here is finished, which will be some time later, 
on account of recent curtailment. 

Last year there were so many good things to write 
about that it took all our space in one issue and almost 
all in the next issue. But one of the most prominent, 


efficient and progressive overseers overlooked the write- 


up, and accused us of never writing a thing! So a few 
days ago we looked up those two back copies and mailed 
them to this busy overseer, and could hardly resist the 
temptation to pack them in a box of bricks and send 
them express C. O. D. I believe he is an Irishman any- 
way and that he would have appreciated the joke. How 
about it, Mr. Lokey? we 

There is one thing I haven’t done, and don’t expect to 
do till I can do so properly and without fear of making a 
mistake. And that is, give the name and position of 
every overseer, second hand and section man in Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills. That is a big undertaking which I 
hope to accomplish when I go back there in the near 
future. 


MONUMENT TO CoLONEL LERoy SprRINGS 


One of the first things that catches the eye and im- 
presses a visitor is the new handsome brick monument 
erected over the grave of Colonel LeRoy Springs, founder 
of Lancaster Cotton Mills, who was laid to rest in the 
pretty lawn in front of Mill No. 1, across from the of- 
fice. The monument towers high, and from all four 
sides a large clock is a gentle reminder that time is 
passing for each and all. Pretty shrubbery and flowers 
are planted about the monument, and neatly trimmed 
hedges surround the sacred plot. 


THe Y. M. C. A. PLAyGRouND 


Beyond the office on the other side from the monu- 
ment is a lovely shaded playground and then the im- 
mense swimming pool and the handsome and commodi- 
ous Y., where Miss Spivey directs activities so efficiently 
and effectively. Great crowds were enjoying the swim- 
ming pool, while others played on the lawn or looked on 
from cozy seats scattered about the grounds. 

Critics and cranks who contend that mill people “have 
a hard time—all work and no play’’—should spend some 
time at this spot and get a clear conception of the actual 
joy experienced by mill people in a progressive commu- 
nity. Some of the most perfect figures we have ever 
seen anywhere were diving and swimming in this pool, 
which is one of the nicest to be found anywhere. 


Tue Gap FILLEep 


With the new addition going up filling a gap some 50 
or 75 feet, these mills will constitute a continuous chain 
over eighteen hundred feet long. More looms have been 
added, and now there are more than 4,000. Long draft 


spinning, Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers, latest 
model, are being installed, and everything getting into 
proper shape for big business, which is sure to come in 
the future. 


It is indeed an inspiration to watch the conitnued im- 
provement and progress of the several mills in different 
towns, operated by Capt. Elliott White Springs. At 
Chester, a new building is going up joining the Eureka 
plant, which will house the machinery of Springstein and 
get it out of the city limits. 

The two mills at Fort Hill and the one at Kershaw 
come in for a big share of attention and up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and we confidently expect.to see these mills on 
a big business boom ere long. They will be ready for it 
while so many others will not be in position to compete 
with them. 


A Orr THE OLp BLocK 


Not that Mr. F. Gordon Cobb should be called “old” 
—and truly he will live on and on in the hearts of his 
friends, and in influence. But, in his son, affectionately 
called “Joe” by all who know him, all the fine character- 
istics and good qualities of the father are manifest to a 
remarkable degree. | 

Like his Dad, Joe goes into a thing to win, and is 
never satisfied with less than a hundred per cent in re- 
sults. Joe is overseer night spinning (No. 3, I believe. 
I haven’t any notes with me and am in Atlanta). Any- 
way, it is in the same department that walked away with 
the prize last year when Mr. Brown was overseer. (Mr. 
Brown has been transferred to other important work for 
the company. ) 

Well, Joe’s peppy talks and progressive influence gave 
us 100 per cent again in subscriptions, with every second 


hand, section man, oiler and others on our subscription 


list. Joe is all there. He’s a go-getter and he will make 
good. Those who work for and with him will profit by 
his thoroughness, his negnetism and pleasing personality. 


“UNCLE Hamp” Faris in Love WITH SUPERINTENDENT 
AND Mrs. B. H. 


‘Aunt Becky” has been in love with them for many 
years, and when we were invited to their lovely home, 
we knew beforehand how “Uncle Hamp” would enjoy it. 
Mr. Still always invites us to “visit Lizzie and the chil- 
dren”—the “children” being about 15 cats and kittens! 
Superintendent and Mrs. Still, in company with their 


son, Superintendent W. J. Still and wife of Chester, left — 


for a hurried trip to Savannah, Ga., and I overheard 
somebody plotting with the cook to “get rid of these darn 
cats while we are gone!”’ 


Tue Bic WEAVE Room 


It is the largest we've ever seen and absolutely the 
coolest. 80- square goods, and every window up! Sweet, 
cool, fresh air everywhere. The old idea that weavers 
must swelter in the heat and stiffe for air has been proven 
false here, thanks to a mill company that thinks and 
plans for the comfort of employees. 


More about Lancaster when we complete our work 
there. 
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Canton, Ga. 


A LovEty New OFrFrice AND MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


We reached Canton over winding dirt roads and va- 
rious detours through pretty mountainous woodlands. 
passed through the marble mine town of Tate—owned 
by a man of that name, said to be a “good- -looking bach- 
elor.”’ 


The streets were curbed with marble, the pretty cot- 
tages for employees have marble steps and some have 
marble walks. 
are marble buildings and marble everywhere. This part 
of Georgia is famous for its lovely marble, and it’s cut 
in slabs and piled us just like lumber at lumber yards. 

At Canton, we found that the Canton Cotton Mills 
have built a lovely new office since our visit three years 
ago. Canton Mills do no night work. The product is 
excellent quality denims, soft and pliant though closely 
woven, and a delight to those who have to do overall 
laundry. Why anyone should ever want the stiff hard 
denim is a mystery to us. 


We thank Mr. L. L. Jones, secretary and general man- 
ager, for a very pleasant visit. He is the son of Mr. R. 
T. Jones, president and treasurer, who has for many 
years been a leader in the town’s civic and religious life 
and a power for good in Sunday school and church work. 


He and his wife recently celebrated their fiftieth wed- 


ding anniversary, we were told. 


We have a fine list of Southern Textile Bulletin read- 
ers at Canton—officials, superintendents, overseers and 
second hands, and are proud of them all. 


It is always a pleasure to meet with progressive peo- 
ple, and we appreciate the very kind and friendly atti- 
tude of Messrs. R. T. and L. L. Jones, and the courtesies 
extended. We sincerely hope that they have all the or- 
ders they can fill for a long time to come. 


Calhoun, Ga. 


Ecuota Cotton Nice FRIENDLY AND 
CouRTEOUS OFFICIALS, AND FINE PEOPLE 


It was our first visit to this nice mill, but we truly 
hope it won’t be the last. Such a warm, whole-hearted 
welcome was extended to us that the memory will linger 
like a fragrance for months to come. 


I had an idea that we had known Mr. H. F. Jones, 
president and treasurer, somewhere in the past, and sure 
enough, back in the days of Mill News I had been a 
guest in his home at. (Rock Hill, S. C., I believe). He 
carried me through a storm to York, S. C., and his car 
got tangled up in some wires that were blown down. 

Uncle Hamp and I had a truly enjoyable visit to Echo- 
ta Cotton Mills, thanks to Mr. Jones and Superintendent 
J. J. Nelson. And oh! Superintendent Nelson and a 
lovely cloth room girl, Miss Goodson, were recently mar- 
ried. There are so many beautiful girls in that cloth 
room we don’t see how he ever made a choice. 


Superintendent Nelson escorted me over the pretty 
mill, and I met all the overseers, and a fine, handsome 
group they are. W. 


“Uncle Hamp” and went out to where he waited in the 
car, which sure did please my hubby. 

B. D. Pendley is now overseer spinning and he seems 
to be master of the job; D. F. Dalton, overseer weaving, 
is about as large as “Uncle Hamp” 

ent Nelson. 


—so is Superintend- 


Foundations are built of marble—there . 


B. Pence, carder, wanted to meet. 
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E. N. Jones is overseer the cloth room and R. E. 
Brookshire is master mechanic. 


Others who take the Southern Textile Bulletin are W. 
C. Barrett, G. F. Burns, George Chapman, D. D. Dorsey, 
B. F. Goodson, Bud Hasty and L. J. Wood. 


Echota Cotton Mills run five and one-half days but 
night work has been discontinued. Everything in and 
around the mill is sanitary and attractive. 


The genial secretary, Mr. A. H. Chastain, had been 


very ill, but was again able to be at the office. We were 
glad to meet him. 


Goldville, S. C. 


THE JOANNA NEWS 


“The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells; 
The book of life the shining record tells. 
Thy love may chant its own beatitudes, 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on the sighing lips may make thee glad. . 
A sick man helped by thee may make thee strong. - 
Thou shalt be served thyself in every sense 
Of service which to men thou renderest.”’ 


VILLAGE NEws 


Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Templeton and son, Wyatt, of 
Ninety-Six, S. C., spent Sunday with Mrs. Mamie White. 

Misses Nell Spires and Vera Smith of Greenwood are 
spending the week with their brother and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Smith. 


Miss Catherine Denny is visiting relatives in Due 
West, S. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Sprouse spent the week-end with 
her mother, Mrs. Henry Gosnell, in Walnut, N. C. 
Miss Tootsie Odell spent the past week in Newberry, 


Mrs. T. D. Leonard, Jr., is spending several weeks in 
Asheville, N. C. 

Miss Anne Denny, who for the past year has been a 
student at Queens-Chicora College in Charlotte, N. &., 
returned to her home here last Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Rowe and family and Mrs. Shady 
Hawkins and family attended the funeral of Mr. S. H. 
Hawkins in Saluda last Sunday. 

Mrs. Ella Auten, Mr. and Mrs. Liiens Auten of 
Newberry, S. C., and Mrs. Molly Painter of Clinton, S. 
C., were Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. I, E. Stroud. 

Miss Jimmie Nell Stroud spent the week-end in New- 
berry. 

Miss Hazel Stroud spent the week-end in Clinton, 

Mr. Ervin Stroud, who has been in service in Hawaii 
for the past three years, returned to his home here Sun- 
day. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Craft visited Mr. and Mrs. T. M. 
Davis in Prosperity, S. C., Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Bozard and Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Martin visited Rev. C. Preston, Newberry, S. C., Sun- 
day. Mr. Preston has been seriously ill, but is slowly 
improving. 

Mr. Will Thomas suffered a severe stroke of paralysis 


Monday night and his condition has not improved any 
at the present time. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Reports On Night Work 


ert 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor Ata meeting of the executive com 


Conditions. Exceedinely 
terms—Low Taxes. 
mation write C, 
Textile Bulletin. 


cheap—Good 
For further infor- 
M., care Southern 


mittee of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
the following mill executives were 
unanimously elected to membership 
on the institute’s board of directors: 
Hervey Kent, Exeter Manufacturing 


SECOND HAND WANTED—By mill on 


sheeting, drills and chambray. Small 

salary to start but chance of promo- (Co Exeter N H . A E Davis 
tion to overseer in a short time. Give 
references and experience. None but Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. 


thoroughly competent cloth room men 
need apply. Address Cloth 
Southern. Textile 


C.; A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and E. W. Swift, Musco- 
gee Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ga. 

The extent to which the institute’s 
recommendation regarding non-em- 


Classified Rates 


Set Reiter “Want Ad” my, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. . 


Room, care 


OVERSEER WEAVING—Experienced on 
Jacquard and fancy dobbys, desires po- 

- sition. Can handle any size weave 
room... Best of references. Age 39: Ad- 
dress Weaver, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


Printinc 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match | 
Bill Heads Factory Forms | 
Statements Invoices | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 

Charlotte, N. C. | 


Ledgers, Senmueie: Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


June 23, 1932 


ployment of women and minors at 
night is being pursued by cotton mills 
in the United States was carefully re- 
viewed and, following the meeting, 


. the committee announced percentages 


of confarmity to this policy for the 
industry as a whole and for the major 
groups as follows: 87.4 per cent of 
the industry including 83.3 per cent 
of mills classified as night runners; 
carded yarn 89.3 per cent, combed 
yarn 89.6 per cent, print cloths 83 
per cent, narrow sheetings 87.3 per 
cent, fine goods 96.1 per cent, wide 
sheetings 91.8 per cent, flat duck 100 
per cent, other classes of duck 100 
per cent, bedspreads 89.6 per cent, 
terry towels 91.7 7 per cent. 

The committee reaffirmed its con- 
fidence in the constructive nature of 


_ this recommendation and expressed 


gratification regarding the whole- 
hearted support it has received from 
a preponderant part of the industry. 

Those present included George A. 
Sloan, president; Russell H. Leon- 
ard, vice-president; B. B. Gossett, 
vice-president; Henry L. Bailey, 
Donald Comer, Robert E. Henry, 
John A. Law, Henry F. Lippitt, Ger- 
rish H. Milliken and Charles D. 
Owen. Paul B. Halstead, secretary 
of the institute, was also present. : 


Cloth Sales Less Active 


“This week the market has not 
been as active and, due to the slow- 
ing down in volume, there has been a 
slight easing in prices here and there. 
Business placed on print cloths has 
been unimportant except on a few 
special constructions,” the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commision Co. 
reports. 

“There has been a decidedly better 
tone on broadcloths, which seems to 
be the result of buyers showing more 
confidence in the future outlook. 
Larger orders are being placed and 
while prices are distressingly low 
progress has been’ made and pre- 
miums are being secured on nearly 
deliveries for some of the low count 
constructions. 

“We have had more inquiry’ from 
the bag trade and it is hoped that the 
improvement in sugar prices will re- 
sult in a more active market with a 
better demand by this trade. Some 
of the coarser constructions used for 
flour bags are also moving more free- 
ly and there are definite signs of im- 
provement in this direction. 

‘With the Republican Convention 
out of the way ,the apparent com- 
plete defeat of the bonus bill and the 
early adjournment of Congress, we 
have several unsettling things behind 
us.” 
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Business Paper Advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, ING. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - =. NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 


articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 


everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed ee haphazard 
methods. 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 


WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars — where 


those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


Tuts identifies an ABP paper . . 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 
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Dye Jigs 
Dye Padders 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Builders of Machinery for 
MULTI-COLORING AND DYEING WARP YARNS 
Also 


Water Mangles 
Pulling Reels 


Rubber Rotls 
Wood Rolis 


Box Machines Catenders Loom Beams 
Dry Cans Winders Beam Heads : 
Washers Size Kettles Tank Agitators 
Squeezers Size Pumps Gears, Etc. 
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GARI AND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


‘GARLAND MPG co. 
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PRINTING 
All Kinds 

MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
- By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms, 


4.23. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Price. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxINns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
| By Wa. C. Donson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 
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